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[SHE WAS BEFORE HIM—THE GIRL HE LOVED BEST OF ALL THE WORLD—ZAIDEE!] 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—O— 


CHAPTER VII. 

**Happy is thé bride the sun shines on!” 
said Muriel to herself, as she stood at the win- 
dow of her dressing-room, arrayed in all the 
bravery of wedding garments.. ‘‘If the 
reverse hold good, I’m afraid there is not much 
chance for my future bliss,” 

Tt was a pouring wet morning— not stormy, 
not showery—but a ceaseless, continual drizzle, 
dripping down from leaden- hued skies, convert- 
ing the streets into sloppy mud, the pavement 
into slippery gutters, and hiding away all per- 
spective in a damp veil of mist; 

Muriel shivered as she turned away. She 
was not a superstitions girl, but assuredly she 
would have given a good deal to have had more 
cheerful sort of weather for her wedding morn- 
ing. Her wedding day !—the day that was to 
give her to the man she loved, that was to 
crown her h ess for ever ! 

Afterwards she had only a dim idea of how 
she got through the ceremony; she felt in a 








dream as she walked up the church on her 
father's arm, between a sea of ee all eager to 
catch a glimpse of her through her shrouding 
laces—in a dream, as she caught sight of Lord 
Urwicke at the altar rails, looking very patri- 
cian, but unnaturally pale, and with surely 
little of the expression on his features. one 
expects a happy bridegroom to wear ! 

And yet Muriel looked fair enough if he 
could but have seen it—fair and stately, and 
maidenly in her white robes, with the rich 
fringes of her downcast, eyes lying on her 
pale cheeks—that were paler than ever now 
through excess of emotion. But she might 
have been Medusa herself for all the notice he 
took of her; to him she was simply the daugh- 
ter of the man who had lent him money on 
usury—a girl who was willing to sell herself, 
body and soul, for the sake of a title and posi- 
tion. 

At the breakfast everyone noticed how quiet 
he was; those of his own friends present 
i he was regretting his freedom. Mr. 
Darley’s acquaintances whispered to each other 
that perhaps if he had _ married a woman of his 
own order he > might nave looked rather more 


SB Mr 





triumphant, but neither bride nor bridegroom 
were any the wiser for these remarks. 

When Muriel came down, attired in her 
travelling dress of soft grey cashmere, trimmed 
with exquisite marabout feathers, her father 
met her, and put into her hand a roll of parch- 
ment, at the same time leading her into a room 
where the Viscount was waiting. 

‘*My dear,” he said, triumphantly, ‘‘ your 
husband gave you the "Urwicke diamonds for 
your wedding gift; you shall give him the 
Urwicke estates for his !” 

Muriel looked wonderingly from one to the 
other, but before she had time to say a word 
Lord Urwicke took the papers, pulled her arm 
through his, and ceried her downstairs to the 
carriage waiting at the door. 

Then came a shower of rice, a cloud of old 
slippers, and they were off to the station—off on 
the first stage of a new life which opened, 
alas ! most ominously for both. 

They had, of course, a first-class carriage to 
themselves, Lady Urwicke’s maid and her 
husband's valet being in the next compartment. 
Before starting the Viscount had bought a 
dozen magazines and newspapers ; the former he 
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gave to his wife, the lattér he ‘kept forhim- 
self, and, leaning back in acorn@r of the car- 
riage, was Boon lost int the pages@of theiField. 

uriel, hurt and bewildered, looked out of 
the rain-blurred windows on they 
scape, with its sodden fields and turbi “over- 
flowing brooks, and asked herself if it was thus 
men treated the women they_loyed on their 
wedding-day. Why, if she had been an utter 
stranger” he could: not’ have shown her more 
absolute indifference. 

‘‘Are you comfortable, Muriel—can™ I get 
you anything?” he had asked once or twice, 
and on her replying in the negative, had re- 
turned to his paper, satisfied that he had done 
his duty, and without making any more efforts" 
at conversation. 

Muriel said nothing, pride held her silent, 
but she was deeply wounded, and very glad 
when Heathcliff station was "reached, and she 
descended from the train to get into a large 
stately barouche with the Urwicke arms on its 
panels, and a footman in the Urwicke livery to 


open the door for her, while a white- headed Pe 
coachman on the’ box held’in check a pair os 


— bays — Mr. Darley’s present to 
aw. 
The drive was accomplished init 
do Lord Urwicke justice it w 
to slight his wife that herd 
imagined, in thé batgain they 
its semblance held no = + Of o 
ublic some sort of gece must Oe" 
ut privately the mask might surely 
and each his or her sepa 
reference to'the other. 2 

‘* Here we are!” he said, at 
Urwicke Towers.” po 

Muriel a. herself from her” 
looked out. had stopped in fr 
large, cannelibnne ilding, havin 
an immense oaken’ door, which : 
In the hall could be seen a rvant 
drawn up to receive théir new iiietiess, whil 
on the threshold stood a lady; yom 
tremely handsome, with fl ; 
and the form of:aJuno. SHeS 
violet-hued silk, a* bunch off 
roses at her throat; and sdétt 
sion she mik@é; wasilike oné@ 
—and Muriel did not admire 

“ Weleomé !” she excla coming forward 
with outstretched handsg» ‘*] t me be the first 
to greet the new Lady Uswiéle 

She bent forward ani ai the bride’s pale 
cheeks, and, strange 
throuzh Mariel’s whdle frame at the touch. 
Was it possible some prophetic instinct warned 
her an enemy was nigh, whoshowed no mercy 
either to friend or foe who ever had the misfor- 
tune to stand in her way ? 

Into Lord Urwicke’s face a dark red colour 
came as she shook hands with the lady, and 
proceeded to introduce her to his wife, 

‘This is Miss Sybil Ruthven,” he said, 
hastily, ‘‘ I think I have spoken to you of her! % 

“We are such old friends; your: husband and 
I,” said Sybil Ruthven, , smiling, and showing a 
row of porters white and even ° teeth, “ and 
when I d you were coming home. to-day I 
could not resist the temptation of: driving 
over. I hope’ to see.a great deal of you in the 
future.” 

“You are very, good,” Muriel responded, 
throwing back her veil, and speaking. with a 
certain simple -dignity that sat very. well upon 
her. Then they all passed into-a stately re- 
ception room, one of a suite, ificently 
furnished, but having the sort of chill in the 
nee The ere that comes from long disuse. 

‘‘T have-had a fire lighted in the white draw- 
ing-room—it is such a miserable day that I 
thought you would feel damp and depressed,” 
went on Miss Ruthven, leading:the way farther 
on, “and I also ordered dinner to be served in 
the break fast-room ee of the dining-room, 
which is so big and gloomy.” 

‘*T have had,” 7 a have ordered ’—Muriel 
looked surprised at the words and tone, which 
would certainly have become the mistress of 
the house better than a visitor. 

‘*You are very kind to have taken so much 
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por dignity, and after closing the door behind 
and- — “elbow on the> 


her came~ 


mantelpiece. tor him 
Ruthven, she rud 3, glow of the firelig 


shiftin; pot in s thousand little flashes of 
light, from the diamonds in her ears to those 


on her hands. 
today?” he ex- 
render mié-any the 


able ou 
“ey cinit becau: 


7 ae your'e 
sata pasoantiage ou think’ your |. 
: the’ leattutiaos |: 


= ny : 
troulile on ‘our Sbebalf,” she said, With an dn- you like your@partm ts, Muriel? he 
describable ing in her mannesthat sh feling it it - him ito spea 
she intended ing her prope® Bs oll is ‘are very pret 
house. Then, to her husband, dk ma, ne Be was me eran th whd eltal, 
7 land= enough to rin the house- eres anything you 
eeper to sar iacte ay whike” ot ‘altered just spéak to Mrs. rle, and she'll 
e obeyed, not without some surprise at her | see it is done—she is an invaluable house- 


| kk r. ” 


ief'm afraid you are f rather dull—it ée 
dull here, but we must ge a visitors by-and- 
by to enliven us a_-little. 
an uneasy laugh—‘‘it would barale do to er 
ene.ys visitors the first week we are married.” 
ence again. 
haw on) I I go to the library and get you a book, 
he asked, constrainedly, and wishing 
contrive an escape to the smoking- 
there es tome Sa consolation 
3 “that quiet, speech- 
sects there ene an uncomfort- 
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ee no! sae ceca tone Ces on 
Haren for that? Now'l can fee 
thanl: 
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ee tes 


family. Yatorraptod,« hel 


as he 

noticed how oftéi#hi rs glass required 

De mc emegen and how few were the signs of 
ection passing between the newly-wedded 
air. 

r Muriel felt more .and more bewildered at 

her husband’s manner, as the time went of. It’ 


was not that hé was ride to her, or‘angry with’ 
her; he simply treated her as if she" been 
a visitor ins of his wife, and the girl’s' wari’ 
heart, that hatl been’ overflowing love’and' 


tenderness, w cold and heavy with an un: 
speakable fear 

She left him ‘Tingering over his wine; and went ' 
to the white drawing-room, which was the 
staallest of the suite, and the most’cosy, and 
there. she’ sat down in front of the fire, and’ 
clasping her slim hands across her knees, 
stared: intently, into ‘the red glow of the'coals- 
She tried hef eat to blink’ away the” tears’ that’ 
would come ‘in spite of all her enéavouts~she 
was so young, and her longing for’love’ was so 
intense: [P 

Coming in half‘ani-hour“ later; Lord Urwicke’ 
found her* in’ the’same attitude; but ‘Ker hand * 
was before her face, so he did not see the glitter: 
‘ing drops ‘still hanging’ on her lashes; and, with- 
ont appearing to notice: ape B seated hintwelf 
at an arth-c 





shh ‘the ré6nf 


i putting th b quel . 


arn het hand from her- 
at hhinreteadily outof abou 


“I don’t ku 6 may-be-for 

“but _ seem-to-me 

Py am Fis to obtain information on a 

Tiniportance to me,’’ she 

of repressed excitement in 

“and I shall not be satistied until 

am have SS sncwered me. I repeat, in what way 
are we different to others ?” 

‘©Since you are so_pertinacious I have no 
alternative but) to humour you, even if m 
reply may sound brutal in your ears. 

resume the generality of people marry = 
Tove, whiéreasiwe——" 

““ Well—” as he patised—‘“we' have mantried 
‘for ——”’ 
‘Mutual convenience—that is the least 
eve way of putting if.” 
reviled! backwards, a! 
Boe a over her sensds,® but it was < 
moment shé gave way toi; and‘as: Lord ke 
stattéd forward st a her’ she-waved: him 
imperiously away; stood | “before 
him, her hands pressed hard against bosom. 

“T think’: have’ been*under ee ote 
sion, but? It to understand now;” she said, 
in ae sounded hard and old:to her 
listener’s’ears: ‘“Still:while: we are: having 
an explanation, it is" better it! should be com- 

plete. Will you tell: me! why: you married 

nie?” 


“Did not’ eer erendil 4 
oe Never ‘you 
for an‘ answer; anda” het sero caemaline! 


“yous need? not! be’ atraidof hurting, 


g the tes corse erates | assure-yous Tenaply:'wanitithe 
after him: 3 


y fot ‘a: 
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“Then; ye hayeut... I married you—” 
slowige, Teluctantly—-‘‘ because your father. 
was: jnertepaneo f:the Urwicke-estates,_and. 
becauseshe..told..me,if -I.wouldmake youmy. 
wilgchamenyieee amy, heritager-back to. me,.as. | 
our dowry. , 

Muriel, , 

. vaeantly,.. ro 


teri fi Gike wy tele ot asses 
© ot mM 
—thrown i tithe, deeds of an.., 
She, lasghad:bystesaally, .and.-herhushand. 
PR ay tn wnt agave dank i es 
eyes,,.a8 sheturmed them npox him,;. paris 
look Of ae pn angie pier ou aoe 
umiliated, Ww! most , sagred, have 
been.,; profaned,,, inte...w soe cole 
— have entered, and, that.is, holy: 
un 


honk lL 
‘ L knows what-my,father;meants by giving. 
me... those. Jounin, a and inaders 
tand,, ing? she said; 
time When: ewqnethia moraingo 
honour you, obey you, I meant every word I, 
said, and..1; wasntterlyignorant:of the reasow 
to-marry-me. 
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theta you eu equ foe 
YO, Bh +a @ VOLy: Fe. it+ 
mitt woul aay, ad suedone- 
ment in, the.world 2, 
me tospeak.the phen Aa rca 


But are: neelees naw; l.am,your-wife, 
and.np I can do ersay will make. the 


between us less irrevocable, only—our-marriage.-| . 


shalkborno monedtbama eames, Limillsloare yn 
erfectly: free,:te de a8 you », LiVO!-A8), YOU. 
Liceeaediamnbemelumedeatnemtaraeion | 


my; power of liberty-I-tak 
from you I will endeavour to make, Ags,for 
Mery”. . . ee r , . 

She,paused.a;moment;, her voice faltering 
then;went.on with inereased firmness,-— 

‘*Z shally not; that ;I-bear, your name; 
and», thatathe honoun ofc, noble family,” ~~ was 
that. sentenee -mookingly: emphasised? —‘‘ lies 
in my-pomer- I;will never.do anything to dis, 
ae ita . The world need not-know we. are less; 

ppy than other wedded.people-of, your,order ; 
we wall, go.-ont, together, sometimes, take our 
meals: FONE, cbut for; the rest-we. 
need: not-be burdened. with: each other's society. 
Thank; Heavend this; house is. large enough to. 
contain two. people without foreimg,them: to 
TUR; UP) ageinati each; other;continually;! And 
nowr—” feeling. that)a moment moreand her- 
calmnesq wih give-way; andj she. will-either 
Fey mete eam ; hor es swoon. at 

is} feet--‘* we have arranged, to live,as perfect 
pie om Sem rg terma, se there > no 
more; ; seid. I. wall wish you good-night— 
Tam tired, and in want of te : “7 

Silently, like one-in a.dream, he watched her 
as she passed through: the doorway, white aa-a 
snowflake; serene asthe moon on, a) calm 
sumamen'snighi; onlywhien she reaghed her. own 
room. whenethere was.ne chance of anyone see 
ing her; ande.nocfear of) hen weakness. bei 
guessed, she fell: mn; the fléor; lifeless: 
inert. whilecom her pallid-lips. trembled. words: 
of deepeat, bitterest sorrow; — 

“My wedding day-—my wedding day !”’ 


CHA TER VIII, 
factonyy, he: gave up,hig rooms; packed. up the | 
= a ey mi Seager es Post’ 

fon®sevening inwJune. Ardeg-cart 
had -beomoent. tethesstation.to im ; 80 aa 





he droveru venaehe hada good.vie 
Pt a tate oar“ Se 


home. 
Te wasr-a., large;: 


.| the. shadow. of .migh y 
} their leaves. year after. year, from.time, im. 


tolove ars n 


and @ll.the reparation: in|, 
e 


in its lichen-tinted ,front,. part. of which . was 
covered with ivy, . Time had mellowed the grey, 
stones, and..lent them.a. certain beanty. that 
antiquity sometimes gives in return for what. it. 
takes away; The grounds.were wery extensive ;, 
in the park herds of deer were browsing .undér, 
trees that had put forth, 


memorial, while, on;the other-side of the house. 
the. park: Jands- sloped. down. to, the, sea—the 
bold,. strong Atlantio,.’ whose_spray_in, stormy 
weather was-flung up on.the- windows in clands 
of feathery foam. r, 
Phillip. was, at...once. conducted -to. his own, 
aparimenta, a bed and sitting-room,, situated. in. 
@ rather . gloomy. carridoy,, and clese.te the. pic-. 
ture-galleny, and -here.a repast was_served, to: 
which his journey~ inglined -him.tado ample, 


ook. at, the, pictures, apd wag-sogn absorbed, in, 
ree Yarions specimens,,of different 
masters t! Sea g ly” 
4 oe P |. were, for, the most ; 
ones, but he saw. his tagk rere 
for; all, or.nearly all. were badly in want.of. re~ 
*Tomania the-end ofthe gall sieined 
‘owarda. the-end of. ery. was.a.stained- 
glenn. window, emblazened. vith, the.creatrof the. 
amily, and Phillip reached upwand:toopen it 


the-figt | in order to look ont,.. As he did 80 alang hooked 


mail caught * his arm, inflicting ,rathera deep, 
‘wound 2 ittle above the wrist, 

“ What a nuisance!” he muttered, pushing. 
back, the cuff-to ayeid .gething jt stained, fon the 
blood had begun to flow very copiously, and was 


-{dripping,down on the, floorat bis feet, Ak the 
j-Same. moment he looked np, and sawa gentleman 


8 near, hin; and. gazing, at a.,scarlet,. 
arrow-shaped birthmark ca peliy with an 


bond..| expression», that. seemed,to him, like borzor. . 


** Whaare you?” he said, ina. low; voice, 

“ My. name. is Greville,” replied _ the 
young man, surprised ‘af the. quegtien,:and_ the 
manner in, whiak it was asked.. 

‘“Of courses .what,.a fool, IT aml.” was, the. 
muttered.comment.of Sir. Jasper Ruthven—for 
it was he, ‘‘ But what have you done to your 
arm 9 ” 


“Only seratched it, against. the. hook:.there,, 


It is nothing.” 

“You. will, think. mea coward very likely,. 
but, to say the trath, Ihave a. pevtent opxor of 
seis of bleod,” added the Baronet, with a 
forced Jangh s. “ and-when.] came upon.yon.and 
saw it dripping down I was quike atactiad. I 
must¢,tell you this-gallery has the_repntation, of 
being haynted, and as I had entixely fergotten 
you were. expected, this evening. I. didait- know 
whether te attribute. your appearance, to: a, 
supernatural.agency,” 

He seemed. to: be. trying, to, langh. away,-the 
strange i on, he was.aware. his, greeting 
must have left_on,Phillip,; but.in this he only 
partially, succeeded, for . to, the artist. there, 
seemed yet something constrained and_ill-at: 
ease in bis manner, 

‘*We.may as well look over the pictures, to- 
gether,” continued Sir Jagper.; ‘‘andI can. tell. 
meres I wank. copied—unless, yon .are. too 

jired !” 

Greville denied being tired, so thoy spent 
some time in the gallery, and afterwards went 
downstairs, where “Phillip was: introduced to 
Miss Ruthven; who;he decided at once, would 
make,a splendid: model.for a Jael, a Judith, an 
Herodias, cr any: of, these biblical, women who, 
-have distinguished themselves. by aots, of cruel 


She did. not;tronble herself. to notice. the 
artist :very mv.ch, but, her brother was.extremely. 
affable, and. pleasant, and seemed. to, take an 
interestrin ing:; to, s of, his own 
affairs, his educationy and, boy topics, on. 
which the young, man, spoke, unreservedly 
eno f 

‘*By-the-bye,, Sybil,” observed. Sir. Jasper, + 
later on,in the.evening,.‘‘ Where is,Mr,. Greville. 


is A the. housekeeper ban BS en, him.. 


itwo rooms.at,the.end.of: the china.gs > 80.88, 
to be near the pictures,”’ she.answured,, 





rather sheary, stone,ereetian;: 
substantially built, and bearing marks of ome 


looking up from her book. 


cope After it was over, he strolled out, 'to.| , 


would be.no.sinecurey. | 


withont.| 





‘*Then she had no business to do so !"’ 

‘*Why not?” 

‘*You know perfectly well the evil ‘repata., 
tion the place has acquired,” he said, rather em- 
berragmed? 

“Ves; but Iam surprised you, should be 
creduldus enough to listen to servants’ idle 
chatter, nay, even encourage it, as you do!’ re- 
turned Sybil, with,some asperity. ‘‘It ig all 
very well to frighten, children with tales of 
ghosts, but grown-up men and women should 
be able to laugh at such utter nonsense.” 

‘* Very true, but for all that the place is lonely 
at night—it is away from the rest of the house- 
hold.” 

‘*Hermann.. sleeps, there,” said ‘his sister 
coldly, and dropped her eyes on her book as if 


‘the discussion were ended. 


* “You see, Miss Ruthven is determined you 
should ,have the. benefit of the, haunted wing, 
so I suppose there is no more to be said,” 
laughed Sif Jasper, turning to. Phillip, who had 
listened ‘with,some surprise to the dialogue,, in, 
which, , of course, he had been passive. How- 
ever, in the end he retained. the rooms first 
allotted to him, and Sir Jasper said no more 
about their being changed. 

His time for, the next week was fully taken 
up,in executing a copy of one of the pictures, 
and as he took an interest in his work, the days 
did not pass unpleasantly. In effect, the best 
thing for, him just now was to have something 
to occupy, his thoughts, and drive from them 
the image of Haidée, which, sleeping or waking, 
haunted him constantly. 

His painting was rarely interrupted, except, 
indeed, occasionally by. a middle-aged German , 
servant named Hermann, who seemed to have 
nothing particular to.do in the household, and 
sometimes came to watch him at his labours. 

So the days went on until he had been nearly 
a, fortnight at Heathcliff Priors. In that time 
he managed to make himself. tolerably, familiar 
with Sir Jasper’s household, and had chanced 
ona discovery concerning Miss Ruthven,.which, 
wag that the young lady, was not happy. A 
strange feverish sort of unrest had taken pos- 
session.of her; she would wander up.and down, 
the terrace in front of the, house.for hours ,to- 
gether, her hands clasped behind her back, her 
eyes bent on the ground, her manner full of an 
absorbed preoccupation that seemed, to brood on 
one idea to the.exclusion of all others, 

d. yet, so great were -her powers of ‘self- 
control, that. when visitors came they were never 
allowed to notice anything unusual ‘in her ; 
she was bright, vivacious, full’ of that gaiety 
which. had done..even more. than _her beauty. 
towards gaining her. the title of .“ belle of the 
county.” é 

‘© We are going for to be.gay, Mx. Greville,” 
observed Hermann, one evening, as he watched 
Phillip at work, ‘‘ a_visitor came this afternoon, 
and next week there are to be dinner-parties, 
‘and garden-parties, and I know not what.” 

«7 don’t expect. they, wil! make much 
difference to. us,” responded the artist, gaily, 
“we shall haye tq toil, on—at least. 7 shall; you . 
don’t.appear.te be overworked.” 

The German grinned, and Phillip added,— 

‘* What, office are, you supposed to fill in..the 
household? You. spend most. of your time-in 
your room...” 

I “am de-confidential man. of Sare Jasper, 
Ruthven,” answered. Hermann, nedding , his 
head, sagely. ‘‘ But, don’t be too, curious, Herr 
Artist, people get on de best vat mind dere. own 
concerns,”—a, piece of, philosophy. Phillip did 
not attempt to. dispute, but. he d_rather 
curio after. the man as_he, took hig.depar- 
ture, apparently, determined. not. to, run . the 
risk, of, anymore questions. ow 

It had been very hot all day; outside, even 
in the fresh air, the leaves drooped with.tired 
langnor, and the flowers a down their heads 
as if.to get out? of sight. of. the sunshine, but 


here in the, gallery the atmosphere was close. and 


d. from, 
shimself 


“ I shall work all the better. after. Tinayg sbhd 
a walk in the park to freshen me up,”’he sai 


stuffy, and Phillip felt, unless he es 
it for awhile, he would presently, 


the victim of a severe headache. 
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to himself, as he put away his palette and sheaf | had better not know we have met before, for if; “I don’t know,” said Haidée, who was pretty 


of brushes, and then made his way to the broad 
oak stairs leading into the hall. 

On the landing was a large, recessed window, 
screened by falling draperies of lace and silk, 
that looked out on the park, and inside this 
Phillip stepped for the purpose of seeing if there 
was any sign of the ‘*visitor”’ or Sir Jasper and 
his sister. 

No, there was not a soul visible, so there was 
nothing to hinder him from taking his purposed 
ramble, only just as he came to this conclusion 
he heard the click-clack of a woman’s high- 
heeled slippers descending the stairs, and peep- 
ing out—not with any yreat amount of curiosity 
—saw coming towards him a slim, graceful 
figure in a pale blue dinner-dress, with a cluster 
of scarlet flowers in her corn-hued hair, and a 
breastknot of the same nestling amid the laces 
of her corsage. 

He put his hand to his eyes and rubbed them, 
wondering if they had deceived him, or if he 
were dreaming, and then being assured that 
both these fears were groundless he took a step 
forward, and held out his arms, with the light 
of a great Jove shining in his eyes. 

All remembrance of his poverty was for- 
gotten, all corsiderations of prudence were flung 
to the winds, and for the moment he only knew 
she was before him—the girl he loved best of 
all the world—Haidée ! 

- * af - 

Yes, it was she, as much surprised as himself 
at the meeting, but, as it seemed, equally glad. 
After a moment she withdrew herself from his 
arms, blushing divinely, and stood a little dis- 
tance away, while his eyes drank in the flower- 
like beauty of her face with all a lover’s rap- 


ure. 

‘*What brings you here?” she exclaimed ; 
and in as few words as possible he related the 
circumstances under which he had come. 

‘And you?” he added, as he concluded. 
‘You are the very last person I should have 
expected to meet.” 

“Sir Jasper Ruthven is an old friend of 
papa’s, and persuaded him to let me come on a 
visit to his sister,” answered Haidée ; ‘‘and I 
was very glad to accept the invitation,” she 
added, looking down, ‘‘for I was miserable at 
your letter, and wanted to get away from the 
place that reminded me of you. It was a cruel 
letter, Phillip!” 

“ My dearest,” he said, eagerly, “ it was cruel 
to myself, but I thought it best for you. How 
could I hold you to an engagement—poor, 
nameless as I am?” 

Her lips curled a little scornfully. 

“And do you think my affection depends 
upon such considerations as those? If so, it 
seems to me worth very little indeed.” 

**It is worth all the world to me,” he ex- 
claimed, fervently. 

“Then why were you so anxious to give it 
up?” she asked childishly, tears of wounded 
pride rising to her eyes, and falling down on her 
clasped hands, ‘*You don’t know how un- 
happy your letter made me. It did not even 
give an address to which I might have written, 
to tell you how my heart sympathised with the 
trouble that had come upon you, and how I 
wished I could do something to help you.” 

** Darling, how could I act otherwise, when I 
knew if I approached your father in the char- 
acter of your lover i should be laughed to 
scorn? Candidly now, do you think he would 
have consented to our betrothal ? ” 

Candidly she did not, for she remembered 
sundry conversations she had had with him of 
late, in which he had impressed upon her the 
desirability of making a marriage in accordance 
with her own wealth and position, and had even 

ated at a prospective husband he had in view 
tor her. 

“Still,” added Phillip, rightly interpreting 
her silence, ‘‘if you will only be true to me 
not all the fathers in the world shall part us. 
But we shall have to wait, Haidée, and also to 
keep our engagement secret, for if it were dis- 
covered there would be no chance of our seeing 
eaeh other again.” 


**Then,” said Haidée, quickly. ‘Sir Jasper 





he did he would assuredly tell papa.” 

At that moment the first dinner bell rang, 
and there was a rustle of silken skirts in the 
distance. 

“Tt is Miss Ruthven,” breathed Haidée. ‘‘I 
must go.”’ 

**But you must contrive to meet me soon,” 
whispered Phillip, hurriedly, ‘‘so that we may 
have a long talk, and I don’t know of a better 
rendezvous than this recess. Write and make 
an appointment, darling, and put your letter 
under this bust ”—indicating one of Flora, on a 
pedestal near. 

Haidée nodded assentingly, and she had only 
just time to get downstairs before Miss Ruthven 
appeared, exquisitely attired as usual ; for what- 
ever her mental anxieties might be they did 
not go the length of making her neglect her 
toilette. 

She did not notice Phillip, who afterwards 
went down to the grounds, and wandered about 
thinking over this new freak of fortune that 
had thrown Haidée and himself together under 
such very unforeseen circumstances. 

He felt it would be impossible to return ‘and 
settle down to work again to-night, so he left 
the gardens and got out on the cliffs, where he 
stood looking down on the foam crested waves 
of the wide Atlantic rolling in below. 

Just here the cliffs were very steep, and the 
footpath was rather perilously near the edge, 
which shelved over a sheer descent of over a 
hundred feet. 

Phillip grew dizzy with looking down, and 
drew back. 

‘*Not a very pleasant place for a fall,” he 
said t> himself, and descending some 
steps cut out of the rock that led to the pebbly 
beach below. 

How solitary it was with nothing before him 
but that wide sweep of sex reaching to the 
horizon, and the rocks rising, dark and majestic, 
in a semi-circle at his back ! : 

One might have imagined oneself miles away 
from any human habitation, and yet, as a 
matter of fact, Heathcliff Priors was quite 


close. 

Suddenly Phillip heard a sound behind, and 
turning sharply round, came face to face with 
the German servant. 

‘*Hermann!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 
“ How the deuce did you get here?” 

He knew he had not descended the steps, and 
the incoming tide had shut off all other visible 
means of approach. 

“How de deuce I get here?” repeated the 
man, angrily. “I get here de proper vay, of 
course. What for you ask? Did not I tell you, 
you do vell to mind your own business? If you 
interfere vis mine, I tell Sare Jasper.” 

“Ah! if you want to make a mystery of it, 
do so, and welcome,” replied the young artist, 
laughing good-humouredly. “Only you need 
not get in a temper over a simple question ; it’s 
hardly worth while.” 

Hermann took his way up the steps, grumb- 
ling audibly in his native tongue, while Phillip 
lighted a cigar, and sat down to smoke if until 
the incoming tide forced him away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tre next night Lord and Lady Urwicke 
came over to dine at Heathcliff Priors, and 
Haidée, with her usual childish impulsiveness, 
instantly took a great fancy to Muriel. 

“She is so fair and statuesque—she looks 
like a tall Annunciation Lily,” she said to Sir 
Jasper, by whose side she sat at the dining- 
table, with its fruits and flowers in crystal 
dishes, its cut glass, and massive plate. ‘* Don’t 
you admire her, Sir Jasper?” 

He shook his head and smiled. 

“T can’t say that I do exactly. She is 
always the same; perfectly dignified, perfectly 
sweet tempered, and perfectly calm. You are 
right in calling her statuesque, for the Venus 
de Milo, come down from her pedestal, and 
clothed in nineteenth-century garments, could 
hardly be more unemotional.” 





keen-sighted, in spite of her youth and inex- 
perience. ‘I have an idea that those calm 
grey eyes of hers could flash and darken with’ 
the most passionate feeling, and sensitively 
curved lips like that are usually the index of 
a deep and vivid nature.” : 

“You speak like an oracle, fair Haidée ! 
Who — you to read countenances thus?” 
inquired her host, with a smile. 

Haidée blushed, without replying, and Sir 
Jasper thought he had never seen anything so 
lovely as that bright, fleeting, colour. - In point 
of fact, th2 baronet was fast losing his head 
and heart, or that part of the latter which had 
not been frittered away years ago, ina hundred 
different amours, whose~ ‘had been to 
leave on his mind a cynical impression of the 
utter worthlessness of women in general. But 
Haidée was different to anyone with whom he 
had ever been brought into contact ; she was 
so pure, so childlike in’ her innocence, and 
above all, so surpassingly beautiful, that she 
had inspired him with a passion that would 
trample down ruthlessly éyéry obstacle that’ 
might interpose between them: ~ 

He was resolved, at all hazards, to make her 
his wife; but he determined first of all to win 
her love, and he had ed upon her father 
to let her come to Heathcliff Priors, because 
he fancied that under his own roof he would 
pore every opportunity of making her care for 


m 

When the ladies went in the drawing-room, 
leaving the masculine — of the guests 
sitting over their wine, Haidée took her place 
by Muriel’s side, and began talking to her. 
She soon became convinced her estimate of 
Lady Urwicke’s character was a true one— 
this was no- iceberg, but rather indeed a 
Galatea, waiting for Pygmalion to kiss her 
sleeping soul to life! 

It is true Muriel was not popular in the 
neighbourhood, and yet the neighbourhood no 
longer gave voice to any of those sneers with 
which it had greeted the announcement of 
Lord Urwicke’s marriage to an attorney’s 
daughter. 

Those ladies who had called at Urwicke 
Towers with the amiable intention of patron- 
izing the Viscountess, quickly found their mis- 
take, for Muriel received them with the stately 
grace of a young empress, and it at once be- 
came evident that, whatever her ancestors, 
Lady Urwicke at least was ‘thoroughbred ” 
all over, and perfectly well qualified to fill the 
position her marriage gave her. 

Her husband watched her in astonishment, 
and reluctantly confessed he could not have 
chosen a wife, who would more worthily have 
upheld her rank, than did this plebeian daughter 
of a money-lender. 

The young couple had rigidly adhered to the 
line Muriel had marked out, and each went 
their own way, independent of the other. 

No one would have guessed from Lady 
Urwicke’s calm exterior the anguish of 
wounded love and outraged pride that lay be- 
neath, so well had she learned her woman’s 
lesson of concealment. 

All the good she could do in the way of 
visitiog the sick and’ helping the needy she 
did, while her husband went out riding and 
driving or playing billiards with suvdry 
bachelor frieads whose society he frequented. 
But for all that, Claud Urwicke was a different 
man from what he had been before his mar- 
riage, and it seemed as if the lesson he had 
received had pointed its own moral. He had 
entirely severed his convection with the turf, 
given up gambling, and did his best to improve 
his estate, which had been for so long neg- 
lected. 

Altogether he was a changed character, and 
his friends often rallied him on it. They did 
so this particular evening. 

“Come, Claud, why don’t you fill up your 
glass?” exclaimed Sir Jasper, pushing the de- 
canter towards him. “ Doesn’t your wife like 
your drinking, or has ‘ Benedick, the married 
man’ reformed on his own account?” 

“There was plenty of room for reform3'ion 
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was there-not?’’ said the Viscount, with a 
short laugh. 

“ Well, however that may be, I shan’t be- 
come & convert through your example !’’ put 
in another of the guests, Sieetiy ** Marriage 
certainly hasn’t improved you, for you were 
decidedly. a .much pleasanter fellow before, 
and—hang it all! you don’t even look happy!” 
which was perfectly true. 

“ Wildair hits rather hard!” observed Sir 
Jasper, rising; and thinking it time to put an 
end to these personalities. ‘‘ Come, let us join 
the ladies!” : 

In the drawing-room Sybil Ruthven was 
sitting on a settee, looking regally handsome 
in deep amber robes that would have ‘been 
sufficiently trying to a beauty less. brilliant, 
but became her admirably: Above her brow 
and round her throat blazed a red fire of price- 
less rubies, - 

She made.a slight coquettish gesture, which 
Urwicke obeyed, after a moment’s hesitation, 
and a glance in the direction of his wife, to 
whom Sir Jasper was talking. 

“T hope Mr. Greville’s abilities are equal to 
his work,’’ Muriel was. saying, and neither she 
or Sir Jasper noticed the start Haid¢e gave on 
hearing her lover’s name mentioned. 

“ Ah! yes, he is evidently clever at his pro- 
fession,’’ responded Sir Jasper. ‘ You know 
him, do you not?” 

“A little. I thought I might possibly have 
seen him here. I have a—a message for him.” 

‘Indeed! I will ask him to come down,” 
said the baronet, looking at her rather search- 
ingly. ‘“ He might have joined us at dinner if 
I had thought of it, but Sybil arranged the 
table, and I suppose it did not strike her to 
include him !”’ 

Accordingly the baronet went in search of 
pry ie promised to come down: as soon 

as he changed his clothes, 

“Have you known Mr. Greville long?” in- 
quired the baronet of Lady Urwicke, on his 
return to her'side. 

** Personally I have known him a very short 
time, but I have known of him all my life,” 
she answered. “A sister of my father’s 
adopted him when he was a child of five or 
eix.” 


‘* Was he a relative then?” P 

“No, my aunt made the uaintance of 
his mother when on a visit to Wales, and she 
pen very suddenly, leaving her boy absolutely 
alone,’’ 

‘* Quite a romantic history,” commented Sir 
Jasper, taking up Muriel’s big white feather 
fan, and carelessly unfurling it. ‘‘What may 
the nameiof the village have been? ”’ 

“ Llan—, Llan—, Llantressan, I think.” 

Just then Phillip entered, and put an end 
to the conversation. It was the first time 
Haidée had seen him in evening dress, and her 
little heart began to beat quickly and proudly, 
as she thought how handsome and noble look- 
ing he was.. 

Lady Urwicke greeted him with unwonted 
cordiality—a fact to which Sybil Ruthven 
smilingly called her husband’s attention—and 
presently they withdrew into a window recess, 
under pretence of looking at the moonlit land- 
scape ; but really for the purpose of enabling 
her to give a small parcel into his hands, with- 
out being observed. 

“Tt is the t of letters of which you 
spoke,” she said. ‘‘ My father found them put 
carefully away among my aunt’s papers, and 
sent them to me at my request. ere is also 
&@ miniature, which I should imagine to be 
that of your mother, for it is very like you.” 

Sai Genkes her, and eager to see the 
picture it up so that the light should fall 
upon it. At the same moment Sir Jasper 
— over on ee 

“Studying the likeness of your ladye-love 
Mr. Greville! Is.she pretty? If so, coe let 
me have @ peep.” ; 

Phillip (was. much annoyed at this rude 
curiosit; ;-however, he had no alternative but 

o hand the miniature to the baronet, who 
took it and examined it with only a faint 
Sppearance of interest. 


. 


It was the portrait of a beautiful giil of 
about twenty, blue-eyed, chestnut-haired, and 
with a singularly sweet expression. 

“TI admire your taste—she és pretty,” said 
the baronet, returning it—and Phillip noticed 
his hand trembled slightly, as he held it out. 

“Do you feel inclined for a walk in the 
grounds, Lady Urwicke?”’ he continued, turn- 
ingtoher. “It is a fine evening, and the sea 
is sure to look lovely in the moonlight.” 

She acquiesced and stepped through the open 
French window, he following, while Phillip sat 
down near Haidée—to whom Miss Ruthven 
had introduced him that morning—and en- 
joyed a few minutes of stolen pleasure. 

Sybil Ruthven and Lord Urwicke also went 
towards the window, but did not venture out- 
side, where the moon-washed flowers were 
nodding their sleepy heads, and mignonette 
sending up its scent in strong, sweet clouds. 

**Claud!’’ exclaimed Sybil, in a passionate 
whisper, as she placed her hand on his sleeve. 
‘You are unhappy! It is useless for you to 
attempt a-denial. I, who know you so well, 
can see it written on your face.” 

“T don’t wish to deny it,” moodily, and with 
his eyes cast down. 

** You are regretting your bondage,” she went 
on; “you are tied to an iceberg,a piece of 
marble, and the chain galls you more every 
day of your life, Oh! my poor Claud, if Fate 
had only willed things otherwise—if J had but 
woe F ee wife, I would have made your life 
so different—my whole endeavour should have 
been for your happiness! Whereas, this cold 
creature, this woman whose ambition would 
be satisfied. with nothing less than a 
coronet——”’ 

‘“‘Hush!’’ he interrupted, hastily, “say 
nothing against her. She was deceived as 
well as I, and, this much I know, she is a 
hundred times too good for me!” 

Sybil stared at him aghast, and a dark look 
came across her face. 

‘“« What ? you practising the réle of penitent! 
That is a novelty, and shows your low-born 
wife has already obtained some influence over 
you!” 

“ Low-born or not, she is a lady, and pure 
and modest to her heart’s .core,’’ he said, with 
a certain doggedness, and an emphasis on the 
last words. 

Sybil silently retreated into the shadow of 
the curtains, pressing her hand against her 
heart in impotent fury. 

‘“‘ He is getting to tolerate her, next he will 
admire, then love,’’ she said to herself, with 
blanched lips. ‘Oh! men, men, you do well 
to charge us with fickleness, you who are 
changeable as the wind itself! I see clearly 
how it is. At present he still cares for me, 
and is under my sway; but in another month, 
unless something be done, he will have passed 
beyond my reach for ever, whereas I shall 
go on loving to the end of my life. ‘Pure 
and modest to her heart’s core,’ he said— 
how I should delight in showing him she was 
neither the one or the other !” 

Lord Urwicke made no efforts to rejoin her ; 
he was thinking over the words, and wonder- 
ing if it would have been possible for Muriel 
to have uttered them to a married man. No! 
under no circumstances in the world would 
she ever have done it. ‘Low born” he him- 
self had called her, but, for all that, he knew 
she was a woman in whose hands a husband 
might trust his honour with the perfect con- 
fidence of its being kept unstained. 

(To be continued.) 








Every soul is an unrecognized cremona, 
and the master’s part is to discover the pos- 
sibilities of sweet harmonies which lie therein, 
to take the bow of truth and bid them awake, 

Dez.ax and procra‘‘ination, indolence and 
indecision, are effec's al robbers of time and 
defranders of men’ purposes. The delays of 
good and datifal i» sentions, which ultimately 
ead to the defeat of them, cause more regret 
aud repentance in most men’s lives probably 





than any other class of causes. 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


Oe 
CHAPTER XLIII,—(continued.) 


“ Forgive me!” he exclaims, penitently. ‘<I 
ought not to have spoken so.” 

She puts her hand to her throat, feeling as 
though shé must choke with the effort, to say 
nothing of her real thoughts. Her fingers 
rest upon her coral necklace and unconsciously 
trace the carved pattern of each bead with 
tremulous and faltering touch: He follows her 
movement, and, seeing what she is wearing, a 
hope s0 intensified—it bears a closer resemb- 
lance to despair—lashes him into eager, uncor- 
sidered rhetoric. 

‘“‘ Wait this one more moment?” he pleads, 
catching hold of her dress as she turns to go. 
‘‘Remember Iam losing you for ever. Let 
mé fix every feature in my heart, with the 
sweet sunshine of your smile and the sweeter 
sorrow in youreyes. Inever saw such glorious 
grey eyes; they will haunt me tillI die! All 
men may not think you beautifal, but to me 
you are more beantifal thanIcan say. Your 
dear brown face was a revelation to me of 
everything that was womanly and fair. On 
it I risked my all and—I have lost.” 

He stops suddenly, and she reaches out her 
hands with a little yearning cry, When hehas 
seized them they are silent—in that silence 
which is fraught with all the anguish and bit- 
terness of our knowledge upon earth. 

He forgets he has reason to think her false, 
she that has been already proved so. Eyes 
meet eyes, lingeringly, passionately, as lovers 
who meet only to part in that self-same 
moment. Lips might have pressed lips in a 
kiss that might not have been farewell, only 
that one is so staunch and strong, the other so 
innocent and true. A moment so, and then a 
hushed pause, during which the hands of eaca 
fall again heavily to their sides. Then :— 

“Good-night and good-bye,” she says, 
simply, and before he can answer her, is 
gone. 

Another hour's confused medley of music, 
laughter, brilliant lights, and graceful flittings 
in the dance, and then Berry finds herself 
hurrying through the fresh night air, Ronald 
walking by her side and his hand resting on 
the jhampan’s edge. 

A cool wind is blowing and rustling through 
the trees, the leaves glistening like silver as 
they flutter to and fro. 

A jhampanier who has been carrying a lan- 
tern, from a dread of wild animals and ghosts, 
blows it out. Timid as the native always is at 
nightfall he cannot but feel the senselessness 
of his own fears now while the stars are 
shining so brightly and the moon-rays make 
the pathway as plain as if it were noon-day. 

Ronald is a little quieter now, though still 
somewhat exalted and confused by the crisis 
that is so near, and the fact that he is walking 
by moonlight alone with the woman who to- 
morrow will be his wife. If he has not fol- 
lowed Ben Jonson’s maxim to “love wisely” 
he has not neglected the context, which advises 
the love of ‘all women.” 

He is young and chivalrous with an almost 
extravagant reverence for his mother’s sex. 
What wonder, considering all things, that he 
should have a special tenderness, I will not 
call it love, for this bride of his who is so win- 
ning and so fair! : 

Aversion is impossible to one of his tempera- 
ment, and indifference is almost equally so, 
while his age precludes it too. The affection 
he has always felt for her developes into sort 
of spurious passion, fostered by the surround- 
ings and the hour. 

“Do you know,” he says, in an excited 
whisper, a serio-comic ression hovering 
ro his well-shaped mouth, ‘‘Do you know 
I am getting quite resigned?” : 

But when he stops to caress her hand with 
a vagae notion of enforcing the meaning of 
his words, he finds it cold as ice; and though 





he looks eagerly for the least encouragement 
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if it were only a glance from under her down- 
cast eyelids, she makes no sign that she has 
even heard. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


Berry does-not make a pretty bride. Her 
face is pale and pinehedj and the little blue, 
shadows-round her eyes and mouth testify to 
the-vigil- she has: kept; while the redness of 
her eyelidsspeak»only too clearly of the tears 
she has.shed in her cheerless solitude. 

She has-breakfasted in. her own-room, and) 
when she ‘comes. into the drawing-room. is: 
dreseed.in her bridal robes, sheeny satin and. 
filmy-Jaee,. Her wreath and knots. of. flowers,; 
freshly gathered and fragrant as they are fresh, 
contrast cruelly with her jaded.sir and deadly, 
pallor/., On her-smali. brown. hand, grown 80 
pitifully. thin ofjlate, flashes Ronald’s diamond. 
ring, and the same glittering stones.are gleam: 
ing:rowed her.throat and in her heir, a very, 
moekery of her grief,and poverty of- love. 

‘And’ bo 4he moved unde? the bridal veil, 

Which'maile the-palenessof her cheek more pale; 
And deepened the faint.crimson of her mo: 

Aud darkened her dark locks as moonlight doth. 
—_ of ‘the oben ard jewels ae me ee 


the weary glare 
Lay dike a ebacs of ee light 


Vexing the sense with gorgeous undelight.” 
When she enters the room Coloneb Chester 
is theremlone, his head:resting on «his ‘armas! 
it lies om’ the @ starté' up one 





her entranee and:seems about: \to sspeals) but | | 


thinking hettermof.it only walks: over to>the: 
window an ditlirows itopen,as though:he found 
the heat exdessive. 

At the.same moment the purdah is pushed: 
back; atab Mess Cheater:stands on the thresw 
Lold. She beemsto have robbed het sister not: 
only of hermrightfal love, but alsoofthe privix 
lege -of clocking obeawtifal, . which » belongs: té* 
every ‘bride upon her wédding-day, at: least;i 
amd added Ber eharms to herown, which! 
scarcely :neddeds. heightening. | Her sea~bltie? 
cyes are glittéring- amd hard, but they shine 
like stars; and:her: delicate complexion i is posit 
tively brilliant with excitement, the smath 
ivory tecth gleaming like: pearis between her 
parted, iscatletlips. Her face, already fair be-' 
yond all praise;is made: fairer still) bythe 
softeniig shadéw cast upon it by her drooping;. 
feathery whitechat; and.as she sweeps into the 
centre of the room, trailing chér billowy ‘skirts: 
behind bers both ifmates think it'the: loveliést 
picture theyhave ever seen. 

Colonel Chester mutters :omething:betteaslt! 
his breath; and .going impulsively towards her 
clasps -her -stiddenly invhie arms, kissing her’ 


fiercely over and over'again onithe check: and | ; nearly gives the lieDy a hot retorvand 


om theeforehead, for her mouth is instantly: | 





| 


averteds regatdledsthatthey are not alone; them | 
quicklyzlets. her go,-and'hastdns from*he room: | | oe Me ae ett co 


withonut’a word» 


‘ A little cottjugaldi¢play of tendernésstiiat | | tantie stars. 
looks. well .afferrtwoy years of married“life;’ | 


says Mrse: Chester, witha forced laugh, and | 
then addsin so shocked! voioet ** child, how iv | 
you' look !”” 

“Dod >” listlessly. 

‘*Horribly sot» It's «i mercy -youohavd -at 

veil,” with a gratitudé quite réligidasin’ itt 
fervour. 
To Mes; Ohester a ‘loss»of her goodvléck= 
would have betnithe deaiiest: blow she could 
receivé;ard she cannot ictedit that:Beftyo im 
able-to béan‘it with eqnaniniity- even’ indif., 
ference. Perhaps it brings home te hénaerie 
effectuadly than ag errs could' thercrnelty 
of her! eelfishnese~ For aombtrés santimental 
sorrow! sher Has dittle sympathy, but: this ie 
such -a-prastioah- ase! and vawikes her 
keenest-com passion. 

* IT can’t think how it is yomlook-#o wretch 
edly.» The-freck és.-pertéct:. I chose it myself 
and my taste in-dress does not often faith mie,” 
she »in‘an'injored tones -| 

he frock is all vighti+. Its: the-wearer ig 
to niegened Don't--hother about. ite You are 
looking:pretty enough for usiboth.’ 

‘* Bat larbridevughtto-be béantiful ,”’ protests 
Bye, -glaneing,: -however,:complacentiy a$. her 





- in.the mirror, and taking.in .every: detail 
toihestes with: easurable 
perdonsbl _— jofrom tthe, large, pi 


and 

“ Brides areon mortal, afférvalliandoy 
Le se co sifréin thei, rez 
urns Berey; ‘lightly ; av little forlovnaigh 
ending ‘her senteriee shows that there: is'mo 


tands| hat, the like of which bas never 
Reni: 


morning sky. Herguostdigite bys 
gevn iin 
‘thecbtid ‘the:oetiee-whieh eould-righity ‘be 
ei i 
centred:dn herdiona: . 


‘The «Ma closely ‘ateher: 
jor} fobowieg 9 poe rrr 


rounder ‘and (shorter tham ever as vhe keeps 
meekly i in the shade cast by:herevolaminous 


ee They-say-thebat-tide ancther: ase xbesider. 


lightness in dies hearts: *’ theca ppaten® owe)” whispers: Captain Bordett 

A sudden-fééling of con enters intab| ‘to to Eve, he having followed —— 
Eve's mindjand> moving quitklpover: to her!| wake. «'' They say it over her bus- 
sister’s side shel: days cher'‘hand gently ion fher’| bamd's> bead; land ie : 
shonkder. ‘heeven 


* Besmpvovtshive bith shsten Tihave dant j 
Don’t say tliat|Y. answers Berry; hastil 
“ Why mot Pit is itrae—tersibly trae, . Bodh. 
sisterband wicked: wifi: I} wonder why sachs 

women were-e ver. mide.) Here tiem rom 


tures co-an optalon of his own, 
AndiEve «has so'far recovered her 'self-pos-- 
session “and: ecld.cotauiastinite she can-smnile: 


andinaswer to the jest. 
___ Mrs. Sowerby is splendid in billowsotdmita-. 
tion dace; which sho ‘is: under the:comfortable 


ve continapetnagae atecmeqanyy i cannot fail —— va one otters ral 

more; shé coriobwes; t es -betrays nothing-of/ e:strong-coffes: 
“Hush ji hush)dear?” shys' Berty,s which it has beem inmersed'to*gi punieniy 

Eve's penitendép: like Bve's« fauite,!iare soo 

strongly tinged with self: and-scifish ween) This beds Blanes brs:thore, 


sweeping condemnation of herowz 
now tbat it: ot forgive oe, i 
‘* Won't syoussayt you ane Berry? fc 
axis Mess'Gh «Chester, ® 1 
**'T have nét ‘biemed: 


on't believe l'dne worry)” ; 

“ Tnieed)inéeeéL do} I think—yowwillibes 

eve more distres¥ed whem: you: have’ time: to! 

restive itll’: ButT should:like you to remem 
ber then; thatel didnot grudge the satrifive.”” 


se is net eo chideousand:unlo 

all «thet! Now lifccitowere’ me«whos-céinw 

lained ——” * shen stop#oshort and: biashess 

nly the woret women aud ‘thé-worst'mew will 

admit that the husband or. wifeowitho whom 

_— are: mateth is: notiall theyocould! have 
C 


“ Colonel (Clicsterewastyour own choices,” is 
Berry’ 4 somewhat trenchant reply. 
oT | igeing toicbe le——_"’ 
bégins. Mee.-Cliesteny butsBerry prévents' her: 
abana more with a b kiss). 
** Let us part friends. I did not meamto “be\ 
) 
Ané@ Eve graciously permitsthe caress even: 
returning it—conviuced-inherown mind that 
she has ‘madethevanmenadehonowable}: and ‘a 
little hart atiteuttevoutableressption.: 
“You arerovold !" shé observed: meaning’ 
the complaint as<an-exatss) ‘to wand a ater 


om 


a 


inconsequent weeping: 
She controls hersélf, however; an@hawonty’| more 
rapesed= calk'ad 
el Chestery re-entering, ‘tells then’ it\is* 


Eye and 4 Boney go 'inghatpane; andar 
——— atten = compound. they 
liferent roads dtted!owith people 
icin of ‘alb one:commnon= Vidviey. | 


otranifornity ieuntnanaubtcbeeas 
veyurice wookd: 


Captain Bard et#—who overtakes ‘as they’ 
in 

go—bestride®® aaa hill pony ‘more 2 sen 
than elegant. Others-are* walking and some 
riding; but most-of—the—ladies, like Mrs. 
Chester and Miss Cardell, are in their jham- 


pans." 
The level-groutd * onside the chutch' ig 
crowded when! they’ arrive, : al 


in. and’ out‘roond thé hills, giving: 

false ideas of the distances ‘that’ must: be’ 

versed before ae ‘oar be reached. 

sendy “wre ie-he. Paine? gorges ite ate 
CA jee ey fr’ shot 

bideand yellow silk aud ‘shaded fringes, 

the quickly changing: colsurs “ofa bHiHant 


‘ingyen a 


“TI really don’t see it a 80 very epeoey. ¥ 
asdt h retorts MresChester, | 
mph rag vable u aletartend'p 


tough? some || 
pre, ome are still lefé upon: the: Rent 


~ hazards =the: 
Peri sair ge with the moat aoevel ie —— 
eager craving after new food for melancholy 
that-de positively ghoulish: 

‘Nop nox néehibgeat all, at -leastnothing: 
une It—itvie the death oft avoaped: 
relative. Most le would call it a happy" 
release, and I daresmyvehieavould fdel- it ‘so 
Seenrte nee ae 
ec 


siete tt a cates 
slit med such a burst of con 
po monte: uneommiunioative 


a 
But if the <aillgonideeteutcsbepieendiberera! 
betes ae ealcteampenecaeniemetanit 
may be a atothetr long délayiseven 

He-ie sober la ares There 4s <n¢ 
trees of thée-exeitementand ‘féveriakeincon: 
owhi#h « had marked ‘his actfénsthe- 


sequence 
*tikey| night He does not even deceive him: 
setts nenedae 


ks-uipor Eve's faeetin albits 
radiant beauty - knows mnorws tsa rigaiay? OF 
Tiyan wieveercoeroaes 
a 

= What other wornesm everowas 
3 e fair? Shes nt ienaaeiemesthg 
waits umbrella over her head tecsh¥ehMcher 


‘the — #; ané@-bebttid terithe 
otious range of Hitainyan soowrerw shining 


Seen 3 
at clear and distinct above 


sees much-loved face, whi nerd 


to- hit ‘almost a-crsed, an incartatior 


it'is bower natnre to 
liké | He is staring: at ° te wae 


such  ipable despair thi’ Oolone?“Cieiter 
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goes towards him, frowning darkly. He ‘lays 
his hand upon his arm, and‘ lookitig ‘fixedly 
into his* eyes, with. 6 ‘hard and menacing ex- 
pression, and at the same time whispers a few 
emphetis words into his'ear!: They evidently” 
take effect, for Ronald goes backs into: the: 
chareh ; and when they follow him,.a moment 
or two later; he is"standing waiting for them 
a alter a ‘ 

service’ begins) It isa strange, impres- 
sive: Aremioan no of am always. serious 
religious’ rite; Ino the; foreground stands / 
Ronald May and Berry; with the: Colonel and 
Mrs: Chester--all four grave, atid evidently dis-. 
iurbed, * Burdett, as Ronald's ‘best: 
maa is close behind: | He, too, is looking out of | 
tane’ with! the »whole ‘affairy. cven: with’ ‘the 
Governor-General's nieces, who is. chief brides - 


Culone) Chester had never moved ‘or spoken 
since he fell; and the most hopeful have given 
up hope at last. Mistake, indeed, is almost 
impossible to those who have ever before been 
face to face:with*the King of Terrors. 

The doctor has been’ irritated “that his 
decision had now been accepted ‘at’ once, and 
has assisted very unwillingly at the efforts to 
bring back ‘the déadiman to life, protesting 
against’ the mockery he uvhesitatingly terms 
it, with every new trial. Now thathis opinion 
is aeeetd his usual good ‘nature: reasserts 
itself. 

«We must get that poor lady away at ‘once. 
‘I should not wonder if I bad her on my hands 
next. It must have been a dreadful“shock, 
and little more than w bride ‘herself too, poor 
thing!” and then hurries away to where. Eve 





is standing surrounded by a silent group of 
sympathising friends. 
She ‘is stunned’ by the sudden- 


maid, and who, failing Mr, Blythe, is quite» 
will turn ‘her attentions and intentions 
on to him. Further: down! the church. the: | 
wedding guests are clustered together, smiling | ness of the blow; and her face expresges“more 
and ‘whispering, and: utterly: unconscions for | ghocked surprise than natural grief. Some- 
the most part of the tragedy: that’ is.being | how she has known at once that be was dead. 
enacted under their eyes. - It is almost as ifshe-had expected it ; and after 

Then the ‘words. of the: opening exé | the:first wild cry that)they wou'd tell her‘ the 
hortation commence, As they are slowly | truth, the whole: truth!” che ‘had -crllapsed 
read absolute silence prevails;and the atten- | into'a state of stony indifference, .a mental; if 
tion ofallds centred on thexcouple who are #0: |. not physical, unconscicnsness to allvaround. 
soon'to-bemede*one; During that moment's Both hande‘are restingion.a ch»irback for sup- 
pawse? While’ the clergyman :id«waiting for) a: port; and she is' stooping #.lit'le forward, from: 
possible though improbable reply: :toishis«| weakness it’ may be; as. certainly therevis: no 
inquiry whether therevisiany 4ns’ ‘cause or curiosity, no impetuous desire to-forestall even 
impediment why these persons should net be | bad news, in the heavy, Janguid eyes-she- lifts 


joined*together \m! matrimony, Erey:heavingia | 
deep sigh; slightly. tarns, and:sees-berihusband -; 
make'a hasty step forward and then as-hastily »' 


recede,’ both h tightlyto hisheart, . 
and thé coléar-of: iém more notice: : | 
able from: its contact withthe darimess of his. 


glossy hair and thick moustache. 
Then ‘the°ceremoriy preebeds, and! her eyes 
and-ears are bo nthealert to:hear: : 


to. the-dector’s face when he approaches.. 
‘*My dear Mra Chester,you mustgohome,” 
he says, taking one of ber hiétless hauds in his, 
andistroking it with kindly familtatity.: 
“ You meamthat he is dead ?” ‘in slow,tired: 
tos 


“ Miss Cardell, I give her into your charge; : 
Take*heriaway direetlyand keep her asuquidt 
as you'can;” turning: 





quickly to address ‘Berry 
Ronald‘s»reply tothe’ first’ qrestion: puts! It'| with unwonted-eowardice.: 
comes iuth jeconstrained accents; seaneély:| And;in truth, itis enough to toueh the bard- 
a a whisper, yet said withisuch« sulkyend:): est-hearted to see her standing there £0 utterly 
ungracious sir that even-Eveis vexed withzhim:!; crushed, and so beautifubeyen in despairy How 
for he» s‘ster’s: sake; and the dark, troubled could: anyone guess that there is more remorse 
eyes of {he trembling bride:are lifted:in mute) than sorrow in her heart;:and ‘that inuoeent as 
08 \tohis!own; whichvare: nearlydiddém:| she looksvin her pure: whitexgown,. she has 
eatire bis» bent’ and: stormy« brows: Her nevertheless been faithless in feeling to: the 
voice, in answer to the same question, falls}; man lying dead? 
softly. om the ear; like the telling.of a silver | Even:the:bluffjarmy doctor, who, to a cer- 
Ne kee ‘+ | tain extent is accustomed to these ee 
“T will?’ simple «words; bate promisidg: so. i cannot view with equanimity suc 
much no weirder ‘she! grows frightened and beauty in distress, i 
doubtful of ber own strengthi» i ‘“Take'me away,Berry; take me: away!” 
Captain Oarew, ‘who yhadostolem inte: the , She wails, wearily;and stretehes out her hands 
church’ unobservedjunable:to keep: away} yet; helplessly to the: sister who has never failed 
suffering agonies at every sight: and:soundy| her yet, and certainly will not now in this her 
dashes ‘outugain:when! Berry speaks andidoes | great neediof sympathy and love. 
not return: and e: woman’ ha tamer, seemed The evasion has been answer rufficient.. All 
uninvited, startled intow isudden eahrmpves:) present knew that the physician's first decisive 
nearet to:the rests | words have proved themselves correct;and all 
“ Whe giveth this:woman' too beimarried, tox| with instinetive-delicacy :move away to iet the 
this man?” $0 | widow pass out from the sacred edifice which 


No word in-repty;: andno'givenosigm: Thés' less than half-an-hour -ago received her as a: 


transaction has: béen iniquitous enough, ’| wife. 

Heaven» khows, but surely if:isoteonlateto:; All'but’‘one; who). makes no movement to 
shirk the responsibilityynow:l : f avoid ‘her as she comes»slowly along, her arms 
_ A shuffling movement and a igurgling; chok»| hanging by her side, and head bent like a lily 
ing cry, anda wild'a ing:pf the hands, broken» from:its stem, and drooping beneath 


the heat of a noondaysun it»had no.donger 


PB 
that might either be a call for help or prayer 
4 “2 ip 





for pardon, ‘fais: forward on power to-enjoy:: 
his. , i Berry, who.is drawing her gently along, looks 
A eth; up c mom posgtie es —— should a 
= the taste to linger there, and starteas 
CHAPTER XL... meetsithe large; sorrow-strickem eyesof the 
‘ Drap ‘by: the! visitation of Heaven ** woman whom.she bhad-such \good :reason to 


‘dé { 
clares py Mt eeree willing» to; sus of feeling moré-than ordinary interest 
inrprove the:terrible- cecasion, and then» stops: | im Ooloaah Obester'sofates Howehas she feit 
shortydeubtinl whether the: expression isinot: this-death;te which she has so. unexpectedly 
confined to:those who, bythe mysterious:snd«. been a witness? 

denness« oftheir) décease;:havercome'so:far:) She is leaning back against a pillar and has 


pte rgd and ‘defiant, like a wild animal 
hting against its pain: 

Sche glances at Eve as she passes: half con- 
temptuously, yet enviously, as who should say, 
“* 7 loved kim more‘than you, but it is you have 
the right to'grieve.. You were his wife.” 

Her meaning is’ so plainly expressed that 
Berry can scarcely restrain herself from stop- 
ping and questioning her, who end what she is, 
that she haunts their footsteps thus, and 
aspires'to feel an even deeper grief than they 
- the-affliction that has so suddenly befallen 
them. 

But remembering Eve is with her she re- 
frains.. Besides, Major Lennox and ‘Ronald 
May are close behind, and if there is anything 
to be confessed this is not the time nor place to 
hear it, 

And so ends’ Berry’s weddivg-day. One 
tragedy stayed at the last moment by 
another, 

She finds it hard to believe that she is-free, 
that,the difference of a few moments in the 
hour of Colonel Chester’s:death has saved her 
from the fate that had seemed inevitable be- 
fore. She does not actually rejoice ; d 
feeling alone would prevent that in the pre- 
sence-of the dead:man’s widow; but there is a 
deepseated thankfulness st her heart, which, 
though it does notiexpress itself even in her 
thoughts, unconscionsly; neryes. her to Lelp 
Eve through the trying days that-follow. 

Major. Lennox arranges, everything for the 
funeral, and, takes, upon himself to secure 
for them, the, solitnde they desire, so the 
two. sisters spend. much of . their time 
together, subdued. and, fall. «f conflicting 
thoughts, How can either profess sorrow, in 
p the presence of the cther, knoving what they 

do? They can only maintain a decgrovs 


silence, : 

Au Colonel Chester's papers. had becn given 
‘to his.widow’s care, and. she in her turn bad 
handed them over to Berry. 

“Tt is cowardly of me,I kaow, but I could 
not read them,” she whispers with a shudder. 
‘“You can tell me if there is anything I onght 
to know,” and then leaves the roam hastily, 
as thorgh even those records of her husband’s 
past life, most of them in his own handwrit- 
ing, were painful, even distasteful to-ber sight. 

Indeed, there is something very awe-striking 
in these.relics of the dead, something that 
makes us speak with bated breath, and move 
boiselessly about-as though someone cr some- 
thing were present beyond our human ken; 
and how.can we be: sureour instinet: is not 
true? 

Berry feels a strange thrill of reluetance at 
the ‘thought of: touching the doctiments with- 
out the owner's leave. He has been such & 
source of ‘terror in: his lifeyand something of 
bis evil.influence survives him. Still it basto 
be; done, and without delay, for the will is 
amongst them,.and the funergl is to-morrow. 
Almostthe first she takes up is the telegram 
received.an bour before his death: Itis from 
England, which surprises.her, as she thoucht 
it merely something connected with military 
matters. ; 

She hesitates a moment. Itvis like prying 
into his private affairs to read it, and yet it is 
necessary, fommay it nof have beenan indireet 
cause of his decease, and it would comfort ve 
could'she prove: that it-was not only anxiety 
on ber account had accelerated it? 

Sbe opens and reads,— . 

“Mrs, Chester died this morning,-conscious 
to the Jast, sent messages to you.” ~ 

Another Mrs. Chester. Berry is .aghest, 
and. only» breathes again: when the name of 
the sender caiches her eye; a man well-known 
in the profession, the address being that cf. a 
private lunatic asylum in: the West of Eng- 





within the radiutof theilawas to-necessitate:| pushed all the hair fron» her: face,as though | lend. 
an inquest. ' | Its-weight npom her forehead: had been too| It is his mother, dead at last after.so mary 
“Nothing of the sort} is the testy-reply:of | oppressive-to.be borne... She is always pale, so | years of suffering, with not #n incident to 
< medical om asowhio: had’ ha et to be that there! idclittle:change-apparent: at firat:| brighten or even moderate their dreariness ; 
among those present: “ I knowit to be: heart. sight,except thaé-her exquisitely chiselled:fea- | and imher Jast thoughts had been the son she 
disease>of a 4 8 It?-waso) tures are more:clearly defined:as is seen-some- | had never known, whose birth had been the 
only to-beex & -has lived :” times incfaces:of the dead: It is:ber eyes that | cause vf this miserable-existence. 
80 longs? er. Seon Bas 1 bee » i p> ell most of her thoughts—her eyes at once! What bad been his feelings, she wonders, at 
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reading of this bereavement, which was also a 
release, and was it a mercy in every way that 
ho had died as he did? If he had lived longer 
would the effort of keeping his violent passions 
as far as possible under control, and concealed 
from those around him, have fostered the here- 
ditarytaint,and resultedin the end he evidently 
feared ? < 

She tears the paper up. Eve must never 
know of this, or peace of mind would be im- 
possible, If the knowledge did not exactly, 
as Colonel Chester had asserted, “ frighten her 
into fits,” it would certainly make her always 
fearful for her boy’s future fate. 

There are other important documents, all 
more or less connected with monetary and 
legal matters, then a little tinted note with a 
scent of hyacinth discovers itself among the 
reer us epistles, and falls fluttering to her 

eet, 

Unwillingly Berry sets herself to master its 
contents, from a sense of duty to her sister 
ouly, coupled with none of the curiosity sup- 
p sed to be inherent in her sex. 

She slips it out of the envelope deftly, and 
secs that on the blauk ontside is something in 
Colonel Chester's writing—memoranda, per- 
haps, or notes suggested by a train of thought 
consequent on its perusal. Traced slantingly 
across is a proverb andits parapbrase :— 

** Once bit, twice shy!” 
** Once betrayed, twic> suspicious !” 


and then below that again is jotted down ap- 
parently more in bitterness than jest :— 

“Ifa woman is false when she is twenty- 
three, to what depths of deception may she be 
ealenlated to have descended at the age of 
say —thirty-nine?”’ 

_A problem that would puzzle Colenso—I 
give it up! 

Then a quotation from Congreve, a couplet 
which the poet himself had originated in idle- 
ness, no doubt, but which has been copied in 
cruellest earnest :— 

** Nothing's new except their faces, 
Every woman is the same! ” 
Proved by me, on this 13th day of Jaly,—Atex- 
ANDER CHESTER.”’ 

He has probably written down these discon- 
nected phrases, unconsciously almost, or as a 
relief to his overburdened mind, and fancied 
he had afterwards destroyed them. But dis- 
connected as the several sentences are, they 
show something of his feelings and prove he 
has had no immunity from the suffering he 
has inflicted on his wife, and the r little 
scapegoat he had chosen for the delinquencies 
of both, 

There is nothing more, snd turning it slowly 
over Berry reads the note itself :— 

_ ‘Be content ; I have made every prepara- 
tio® for going, and will not much longer annoy 
you with my presence. Think of me as gently 
a3 you can when I 2m gone ?—ALINE.”’ 

Only these few lines, and dated the day be- 
forethe wedding. Berry holds it between her 
fingers as thongh some subtle contamination 
might linger round it still, No doubt it is 
from that same woman who has pursued them 
so shamelessly and tried so apparently to re- 
rivet the chains in which she had held Colonel 
Cheste>, and which he had presumably broken 
before he married Eve. 

Berry possesses all the intolerance peculiar 
to even good women where their frailer sister- 
hood are concerned, blushes an angry crimson, 
and hesitates where to place this obnoxious 
missive, which in her eyes is to indelibly 
marked with the sign of the cloven foot. 

As she hesitates, an ayah enters with a card 
bearing no name, but on it written in the same 
bold, free-flowing handwriting as that on the 
paper she holds in her hand, ‘‘ Please see me 
if youcan, I will not detain you long!” 

“It is a lady in mourning like youreelf,” the 
ayah says, in fiaent Hindostani, always easier 
to understand than the patched and piebald 
langusge one is treated with, on first arrival 
in the country. 

An indignant impulse prompts Berry to 
efuse herself. What right has this woman 





to dare to pnt on mourning and to force her- 
self upon their privacy? Then she changesher 
intention. 

After all, if she can spare Eve an annoyance 
she should do so. It surely will prove less 
trying to her to listen to this stranger’s story 
and possible claim, than it would to the out- 
raged widow; and if there is any disgrace at- 
tached it is better to keep it to themselves 
than trust even such an old, tried friend as 
Major Lennox. 

And what right have they to bore him with 
their perplexities and trials? Doubtless he 
has sufficient of his own, and he has done so 
much for them already that is unpleasant. 

She makes a signal of assent to the woman 
who is waiting, and then seats herself, resign- 
ing herself to the prospect of an embarrassing 
interview. 

The next moment the ‘‘ other Mre. Chester”’ 
is in the room, advancing towards her with a 
stately step, but not offering ber hand. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 

‘THERE Was nO name upon my card,” says 
Mrs, Chester, with proud humility, “I am 
one of those unfortanates who have no claim 
to any name.” 

Berry draws herself up with a*haughtiness 
that surpasses even that of the queenly woman 
before her, who has apparently outraged her 
with her presence, and admitted so shame- 
lessly her guilt. 

‘*You ought not to have come,” she says, 
with an accent of grave reproof. ‘' May I ask 
to what I am inde ? 

The other interrupts her with a half smile 
and gesture of the hand that is meant to waive 
aside all these preliminary 8 arenes which 
are, after all, so seldom civil. 

I wonder if royal Eleauor sent in her card 
when she called on Rosamond and spent five 
minutes talking of the weather before question- 
ing her whether she preferred the “dagger or 
the bowl?” 

The very proffering of a choice at all proves 
that in her case there was none of the ordinary 
coarse brutality of crime. 

‘*T know it is an intrusion, but I wanted to 
tell someone the secret that has oppressed me 
all these years.” 

“And you chose me as your confidante— 
why?” 

"Because it would have been a needless 
cruelty to have told your sister.” 

‘‘ And are there no other women in the world 
but she and I?” a sudden, undefined dread of 
what may be coming next, making her face 

ale. 

Pe None who would feel the same interest in 
what I have to tell!” 

She leans against the table and draws a long 
breath as though needing courage to continue. 

‘* Won't you sit down?” says Berry, coldly 
still, but in spite of herself according pity for 
the bodily weakness, that she cannot give to 
the woman herself 

Her visitor complies, and then sits there 
silently for a few minutes, perhaps pondering 
how she can begin. 

‘‘Have you no curiosity to know who and 
what I am?” she asks, presently. 

“None at all!” is the laconic reply, and 
then with a sudden inconsistency, ‘‘ Who are 
you?” she adds, hastily, giving voice to a 
nameless fear. 

“IT am nothing, nobody, or worse than no- 
body. I was Alick Chester’s wife.” 

*‘Oh! Heaven! then what is Eve?” 

“Do not bealarmed. Your sister’s interests 
are not harmed by me. I was his wife as I 
have said, but I have been divorced from him 
now nearly fifteen years.”’ 

Berry who had started from her chair in an 
agony of doubt, sinks back again, breathless 
and only half relieved. By all the laws of man 
her sister may be safe, but what of that other 
higher law? Is there in the sight of Heaven 
any possibility of divorce between those whose 
= has been solemnized in the House of 
God. 


“ Those whom God has joined together le 
no man-put asunder,” , 

Are those words a mockery, that in the face 
of them there should be a court where the 
deepest. wrongs of al] can be cured ‘by a golden 
salve, and vows that.should be binding beyond 
appeal, seeing they are taken for evil as well 
as good, can be broken with impunity ? 

Has the Church no inflaencs at al! in this 
our Christian land, and are the marriages con: 
tracted beneath the shadow of her wing to be 
as new thy naib as partnerships that are 
constitdted on merely business grounds ? 

Berry knows that Eve would never have 
married a:man whose wife was still alive, had 
he laid the wealth of Crossus at her feet ; and 
remembering Coloiel Chester's uneasiness on 
~ wedding day, she guesses he has known it 

00 


‘Iam glad you told this to no one else but 
me,” she falters out at length. 

Why? Mrs. Chester is in no way to blame, 
and loses nothing by the fact of my existence,” 
in evident surprise. 

“ Perhaps she might not see it so,” drily. 

Another stare and then a sudden dawning of 
the trath. 

‘I see what you mean. In America they 
think so little of divorce,” is the half apologetic 
observation. ‘‘There it is merely a social 
matter, to be deplored of course,’ but quite a 
natural misfortune.” 

“ You are an American?” 

“ Yes.” 

That accounts, then, for her uncommon 
beauty, and the manner which, imperious and 
gracefal as it is, is not exactly thorough-bred. 
It accounts, too, for her wandering about with- 
out even the shallowest pretence of a sheep- 
dog, the necessary dowager or duenna of other 
countries. 

Leaning back listlessly in her chair, and 
with the traces of sorrow and remorse s0 
visible as they are, she yet loses not of her 
loveliness, which is only etherealized thereby, 
and does not out what Byron declared was 
the essence of all beauty—animation. 

She is such a grand creature, like the women 
loved by the Caesars in old days, tall and 
finely moulded, whom one cannot fancy ever 
very young, or afflicted with the weaknesses of 
our present puny age. 

Such a one must Cleopatra have been, or 
the mother of the Graachi, and Volumnia, who 
boasted had Hercules been her husband she 
would have done six of his labours, and ‘‘ saved 
him so much sweat.” 


“T should like to have told all, but per- 
haps I ought not. It cannot profitable to 
you to hear, and yet-——”’ 


“Tell it me, if it will not give you pain; 

you are too beautifal to be very wicked;”’ says 
, With naive candour. 

The other Mrs. Chester smiles sadly, amused 
and ce a little touched by her reasoning. 

«“T never heard beauty quoted as a safegaard 
before ; itis generally considered proof positive 
of crime. It was my unfortunate face that 
brought me to this strait. Had I been the 
plainest woman that ever breathed I could 
not be so utterly friendless as Iam now.” 

Berry is sympathetically silent, waitiag for . 
the story to be told. 

“IT am an American, as I said, the daughter 
of a man whose inventions made him suddenly 
and almost fabulously rich, An unexpected 
transition from poverty to wealth is always 
trying to—the su had almost said ; and 
really it would not be so very far from truth. 
One ought to be educated up to riches, taught 
how to enjoy them from one’s infancy. It is 


absurd to that we should know how to 
bear intuition. My head was 


by 
completely turned, and the flattery and adula- 
tion I received was—the beginning of the 
end!” 

“ You were an only child?” 

‘* Yes, an only child, and I had no mother 
careforme. My father was ined a No 
content with what he had already ed h | 
must needs amass more , or rf 





wealth, or perhaps 
do him injustice, and it was honest love for th 
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work on:which he was engaged... I only know 
that I was left always to my own devices,'and 
that this, this isthe result. _'Thank Heaven, I 
never had a child. Yet no! for I might have 
been a better woman so, and one can teach 
others to avoid :the quicksands into which we 
ourselves bave: fallen.. I think I should have 
proved at least’ a loving mother. We might 
have saved each other.” 

A tenderness. that. surprises. herself has 
crept into her voice, and she stops a moment 
to recover the composure she has partly lost. 
What woman who has been a wife can speak 
with callousness of the child that might have 
been! She gces on after that slight pause. 

‘* I was. twenty-one when I first met Alick 
Chester. He came over from Canada, where 
his regiment was stationed, on six months’ 
leave. Having been unwell he was ordered to 
avoid the intense cold of the winterthere, He 
was. very little older than myself, and very 
different, both in manner and appearance, from 
what he had become when I met him here 
again after fifteen years. He was slighter 
then, and had no moustaches, only a shadow 
on hisupperlip.. His mouth was always crac), 
and. his eyes as cold as steel. I remember I 
told him 80 once, and he only laughed ; it was 
natural to him to be reserved even then, and I 
knew very little of him when he asked me to 
be bis wife.” 

“Was hein love with you?” asks Berry, 
remembering his love for Eve, and curious to 
know whether such a man could love twice. 

“ He was fascinated and infatuated. If you 
ask me whether he loved meas in later life I 
believe he loved your tister, I must answer 
no!” 

“* But you loved him?”’ 

‘* Heaven knows I did, with all my heart aud 
soul, false as I afterwards was. The day I 
married him I was the proudest, happiest 
woman in all the wide, wide world.” 

She holds out her handsome hands, supple, 
strong, bat snowy white, and grasps the empty 
air, as thongs she would so draw back to her 
the vanished days. 

‘* I loved him so,” she goes on, dreamily, her 
dark eyes growing even darker as she speaks, 
“T thought I could be contented to adore, re- 
ceiving only little in return; but by-and-by I 
missed the open admiration which before I had 
affected to deapise. I could not believe in an 
affection that never expressed itself in words, 
And yet he was always thoughtfol and kind, 
even affectionate at times, but the times were 
few and far between, and before I had been 
deluged by flattery and love. Whether he 
guessed the disappointment I naturally felt I 
cannot say; his self-restraint and reticence 
were so great—marvellous, I think, in one so 
yourg. But at last, stung into a transient 
feeling of jealousy by a flirtation I had begun 
in pique, and gone on with in thoughtlessness 
he spoke. I shall never forget how he looked. 
‘You have done me the honour to become my 
wife, be so good as not to disgrace the name 
we share,’ It irritated me when he spoke like 
that, for I knew I was not his equal by birth, 

though wealth had given us a spurious position 
in the world. There was someone, too, whose 
devotion made his indifference (I thought it 
was disdain) more marked—a young nobleman 
who had once offered me his hand, and whose 
attentions had not ceased after my marriage, 
If he, who was certainly superior in social 
status, hed not thought me unworthy to be his 
wife, why should the husband I had chosen 
look down upon meso? I was so galled in 
spirit, and so heartsore with the pain of know- 
ing I was unloved, that I could not stay to 
reason. I never thought my husband’s ideal 
of what a woman should be might be the 
highest, in spite of the other’s rank. A week 
after he had said the words which rankled so 
in my mind, his leave was up, and he had to 
return to duty. He was to go alone at first, 
and send for me directly he could arrange for 
me to come. ‘Remember, I trust you,’ were 
his last words, and knowing what they meant, 
I was angered more than ever. Perhaps he 
knew me better than I knew myself, but at 


any 1ate his fears fulfilled themselver. I wa; 
not strong enough to resist the tempting pros- 
pect of a life that was to be all love, no coldness 
nor recrimination. It seemed to lessen the 
wickedness of my lover’s proposition, that he 
had wished to marry me when it: was possible, 
and he was clever enough to urge this among 
his other persuasive sophistries. Women are 
proverbially weak, I was no stronger than 
the rest.” 

Berry looks at hér splendid physique, feeling 
something like an impulse of incredulity. She 
seems 80 brave and strong, and yet,by her own 
account, bas been no wiser and no better than 
a Helen or Cressida where loving was con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps Mrs. Chester guesses something of 
her thoughts, for she continues :— 

‘* We are all weak, I tell you, and why should 
anything good have been expected from me 
with all my disadvantages of education and 
bringing up? It is.owing to an accident that 
Tam innocent in everything but intent. The 
train in which we went away together ran off 
the line, going over a bridge, and the carriages 
with their luckless, helpless freight were 
precipitated into the river that was running 
underneath. I was comparatively unhurt, but 
the man with whom I had fled was injured 
cruelly and beyond all cure.” 

Berry’s intereot and compassion are gradually 
overcoming her first rigid morality, and she 
heaves a deep-drawn sigh. 





| Mrs. Chester proceeds, 








“Goon!” she ejaculates, breathlessly, and 


(To be continued.) 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Unconscious of anything and everything, 
except that Limerick was carrying her like a 
bird over every obstacle that came in her way, 
Nella followed closely in Godfrey’s wake, her 
heart beating fast with excitement, and her 
cheeks flushed like the first clouds of dawn. 

The knowing hands, who were well to the 
front, were speculating if the vixen would be 
allowed to gain the Deepden woods; those 
whose horses were beginning to have enough 
of it, and had already dropped two or three 
fields behind, were praying devoutly for a 
check; but still the hounds streamed on, with 
their noses to the ground, in such a compact 
mass that they looked like a moving brown 
and white ribbon ; the scent was breast-high 
across the grass-lands, and the pace was in- 
creasing at every hundred yards. 

“Ware water!” ‘shouted Godfrey, as Pearl 
took a brook in a flying leap. ‘“ Lift him 
gently!’ as Limerick came over rather blun- 
deringly, and he thought that his rider was 
coming to grief. ‘Now for it. Give him his 
head!’ 

There was.a loud who-whoop which showed 
that the hounds were up with their prey, and 
by a splitting gallop across the last field, they 
managed, to Nella’s exceeding delight, to be in 
at the finish. 

“Fifty-eight minutes without a check!” 
said Sir Edward, pulling out his watch; “and 
that last quarter of an hour was about as fast 
a thing as I ever was in in my life. Why, Miss 
Maynard, I hadn’t an idea that you were be- 
hind me, or I shouldn’t have had a moment’s 
peace! Here, Deyncourt,’—to the Master— 
“this is pretty good for a beginner, isn’t it? 
It is this young lady’s first day with the 
hounds, and she has made half the field look 
foolish already.” 

“Then I hope we may have the honour of 
presenting her with the brush! ”’ said Colonel 
Deyncourt, courteously. ‘Here, Giles, be 
quick about it, man. We don’t want to waste 
half the day!” 

It was an animated scene, the hounds occu- 


sites, as the fox was quickly broken up by the 
whip, the sun shining on the pink coats of the 
men and the glossy skins of their horses. 

About fifty of the whole field had come up 
by this time ; sandwiches and flasks of sherry 
ov cherry-brandy were pulled out of saddle- 
pockets, and the morning’s sport discussed 
cheerily over luncheon. 

‘You have done uncommonly well, my 
dear,’”’ said Sir Edward, coming up, sandwich 
in hand, having dismounted in order to get on 
a fresh horse, which had been brought up by 
the groom. ‘I suppose you had somebody to 
take care of you?” 

“I’m her chaperon, Sir Edward,’’—and 
Mrs. Darcy laughed—‘ but I think your 
nephew performed my duties better than I 
did!” 

“T performed my own and other peoples,” 
said Godfrey, coolly; “but I was not a cha- 
peron in any sense of the word!” 

“No, but you led me straight, which was all 
I cared for,’’ said Nella, stooping down to pat 
Limerick’s neck. 

“ Most women like the other thing.” 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Somerville? Ex- 
plain yourself at once,” said Mrs. Darcy, look- 
ing up at him with an arch smile. 

“TI think it explains itself! What is the 
matter, Arkwright ?’’ 

‘* Have you seen anything of my sister. She 
hasn’t turned up. I don’t like it,”” he added, 
gravely, “for Dulcie was never one to give in.”’ 

“ Where’s Vere? he could tell you better 
than I can,” with a glance at Nella. 

“T can’t see him anywhere.” 

“Some of the stragglers must have seen 
them,” said Sir Edward, beginning to grow 
anxious and not willing toshowit. “Ill go 
and ask.” 

He walked off to a group of farmers at a 
little distance, and came back ina few minutes, 
his kindly face much troubled. ‘ 
“There seems to have been a fall of some 
kind, over that nasty bit of fencing on Bell’s 
farm. They fancy it was a lady, but as there 
were two or three with her, they did not think 
it necessary to stop. My dear boy, don’t look 
so scared. J dare say it was nothing of a 
spill!’ though his heart misgave him as he 
thought of his own child. 

“Look there!” said Somerville, abruptly, 
with his hand on Arkwright’s arm, “ Isn’t that 
your sister’s horse?” as the beautiful chestnut 
scampered wildly over the grass with broken 
reins, 

Jack’s face turned white,— 

‘« Where—where can I find her?” 

Several men good-naturedly went after the 
horse, but it was some time before Brakespearc 
consented-to be caught. 

‘‘ Please, sir,’’ said old Peter, touching his 
hat, “I think they must have taken her into 
that lonesome old tower ’’—Somerville gave a 
convulsive start—‘ for as I came along I saw 
two or three horses tied up alongside of the 
yew hedge!” 
“Come along, Arkwright, we'll be off at 
once,” said Somerville, eagerly. 

“ Are you coming with me?—that’s awfully 
good of you!’ exclaimed Jack, in surprise. 
His under lip trembled, and he had a hard 
fight of it to preserve his composure as he rode 
down the field at a smart trot. 

“You had better go home, child,’”’ said Sir 
Edward to Nella. ‘And I’ve half a mind to 
come with you.” 

“We are going to try the bushes—surely 
you won’t desert us! ’Pon my word, I don’t 
expect it’s anything serious, or they would 
have sent up after Arkwright ! Give it to me”’ 
—and the master took the brush from the 
huntsman’s hand, and with a courteous bow 
presented it to Nella. “Ihope it mayn’t be 
the last time we shall go hunting together. I 
assure you the South Blankshire will always 
be proud to welcome its fairest and pluckiest 
member. Let me fasten it in your strap!” 
Nella’s heart fluttered with pride as she 
blushed most becomingly and murmured her 





pied the centre of a patch of grass on the edge 
of a pine-wood, clamouring for their perqui- 


thanks. To win the brush on her first day 
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Mods? ambitious. 

* Bheowill-never ome out-again with m 
consent,’ and. Sir Edward «shook jis: head. 
“ Kshould have had-a-spill.at my. first:fence if 

\ Evnad\dcnown ‘any of -my-womankind were be- 
hind me.” 

“Then Miss Maynard will-have, to ride.in 
front, and give you a lead,” said Colonel Deyn- 
court, with a smile ; ‘and: you will be obliged 
to-come after her, lest you = ee have to pick 
cher up. We've lost-too mach time already,.so 
good afternoon. I shall hope-to see you both 
at ne. Get forrard !’’ to the whip. 

The pack moved off, followed by the: ny of 
the field;-and Sir Edward, with a sigh, turned 
his horse’s head homewards. 

** Fences in cold blood are double the size,to 
when they are taken in the swing of. run, so 
we will. go back by the road, my dear. I think 
it will be better to look in at.the.Tower on our 
way to see what has become of.the.poor girl.” 

They rede in silence down. the .road,.fully 
occupied with their own reflections, the baronet 
thinking of the day when’ his own- daughter, 
the ‘pride of his heart, was brought home to 
die, her pretty face drawn and. white, her limbs 
as powerless as a baby’s, and Nella was. think- 
ing of that fatal day which seemed tohave cast 
@ blight over her future. » Perhaps the.mystery 
of the lonely Tower might,.be elucidated that 
afternoon, and out of Miss.Arkwright’s mis- 
fortune ‘her own happiness -might spring. 
Therefore she ‘pressed forward with an-eager- 
ness that sarprised Sir Edward; who; for his 
part, had a nervous dread of: arriving and.find- 
ing his friends in trouble. Peter followed 
behind them, leading Brakespeare. 

‘* This is the place, I believe,’ said Sir Ed- 
ward, as they reached the gate into Nun’s 
Tower. 

It was fastened, and there ‘seémed to be no 
means of gaining admittance, ‘for the bell was 
rusty and the wire broken. 

Sir Edward knocked with the handle of - his 
whip, and presently, to théir 8arprise, Somier- 
ville came out of the bushes on ‘the’right, and 
Offered to Open the gate. 

‘“ These bolts are not often drawn, Ifancy,”’ 
as he stoopéd to pull tliém up; * they arerusty 
enough.” 

‘* How is. she? 
Edward, eagerly. 
“Don’t know ; haven’t found then yet!” 

‘* But):where’s Arkwright?”.as -he rode up 
the drive, looking sharply about him, followed 
by Nella, who was wondering what.Somerville 
had been doing down there under the trees. 

“ He’s somewhere about. He went-one'way 
and I another. I suppose he -found..them, 
whilst I missed them. \ Gurious old place, isn’t 
it, on which we are trespassitig'so calmly ?’’ 

‘Very ; the dreariest-spot I ever ‘saw in'my 
life. EF should not fancy living here ;the whole 
place is’ damp. There “they “are,” point- 
ing* across the lawn -with ‘his -haating-crop, 
‘‘and Miss Arkwright is with them)elive and 
well, thank Heaven!” the- fervour of: his’grati- 
tude showing how deep his’ anxiety-had-been. 


What news?” étied Sir 


‘What shall we do with our horses? ‘ Peter 
can’t hold them:all.” 
“IT shouldn't get off if I-were you... There 


is-no object.in staying.”’ 
“All right ;.I'll remain where I -am. » Jdast 
you go on, and tell them that: we aré here.” 

Nella. felt a feverish ‘desire to join’ the ‘rest 
and hear what had happened, and ‘Somerville 
seemed for once. ready-to oblige her; for he 
offered to tie up her horse undér an evergreen 
oak, She willingly assented,and sprang to the 
ground; ' before he could assist her. 

As' they approached: the: group she hoticed 
that Vere was holding Miss: Arkwright’s hat, 
Mr.:Malion was nowhereé-té be seen; and Jack 
sat by her side; withcher hand clasped in his. 

“Nothing serious, after all! ’’ he cried, cheer- 
fully; ‘and we've lest our:sport for a trifle, 
These two good Samaritans, Vere and-Mallen, 
picked my sister out of a ditch, but she: hasn’t 





with. the hounds was -a :s-a:-beiumaph jegond? oer 


, we urade .in..togather— 
cried.Jack, before the other eould, 
Somereine 


turning: to. Somerville re 
“Noi L-told; 
: ‘but 
saree th -his..horse-.and.dashed 
creed se kwh might be that 
2 . in 
direction, this,’’ .he,-said,. coolly. . 
“My yanulo tald-mo to tll you that be was 
oe to hear you were all right, wade’ 
wright,,and .the sneoee you..got heme the 
better,””.drawing. on his imagination: for. the 
last. part of the. message, as.one of his auditors 
was. aware. 
“But how: am I to.get.there without a 
Lorse? They say Brakespeare has run.away.”’ 
‘t Peter has got him over there; don’t, you see 
him ?”’ pointing to where Sir\Edward and, the 
old. groom were waiting. 


“Qh! Lam to ind “I was terribly anxious 
about. him,’’ seemed in no.hurry to 
move. 


*emieny eyes went, auxiouslyjround the 
place. 
‘« Where’s, Mallon?” 

“Gone to look.after the horses, I fancy.” 

Cyril Vere stepped closer to Duleie and held 
out her hat, hoping therebyto hide her too- 
evident agitation, for the suspense was. becom- 
ing intolerable,and she could scarcely keep from 
trembling. 

‘‘We should have seen him when,we came 
in. I had better look him up.”’ 

“Mr. Somerville,’ said ~Dulcie, .eagerly, 
“would you pick up my veil?’”’ 

To Nella’s eyes a looked as if she had thrown 
it down on pur 

Godfrey SS oak. “and havi ing picked it up, 
placed it on her lap, muttering ‘angraciously,— 

‘*I thought this was Vere’s  office.”” 

‘But instead of being offended, Miss Ark- 
wright looked up at him with her sweetest 
smile. 

‘Would you mind holding. it whilst I put on 
my hat? Directly I, move. it.is sure.to slip 
down.” 

Inwardly cursing, Somerville did ashe was 
bid, whilst Vem, strolled off towards the house 
as if he. were. to..s to: Sir; Edward, 
and Jatk went: to look after his: horse. “Mad 
with ; atapatianoe: to ge et away,.as,he saw Cyril 
turn abruptly to the left and disappear into the 
bushes;.and yet.afraid of committing himself 
if he betrayed the smallest interest .in his 
a, Godfrey was nearly beside: him- 
self 

“Did a woman ever take such a.time ta; put 
on a hat before? He could have dressed him- 
self over and over again from_head to foot. 
He. bit-his lip,.and ground. his. heel into. the 
grass. F 

Nella stood .by, looking:on in wonder at the 
comedy or tragedy—for which it was she could 
not. tell—which was being, played before her 
eyes. Oyril-had not chosen tolet her into the 
secret; so -when: Godfrey turned to her with a 
mute: appeal, understanding that he wanted 
to get away, she stretched out her hand for 
the veil, and said; quietly ;— 

“You are wanting to see after Pearl? ”’ 

He thanked her with a glowing glance, mur- 
mured something about ‘ getting loose,” and 
departed, deaf to Miss Arkwright's cry .of 
‘« Wait one moment, and I shall be ready!” 
Oh !' Miss Maynard, Why did you A it?” 
in bitter reproach. 

What? I don’t understand,’ stammered 
Nella, who had been feeling rather ill-used. 
Dulcie’s‘only answer was a food of tears | 


ae 


CHAPTER XX. 
Ova. Vere darted along as fast as he could, 
so soon as hé had got within the friendly shade 
of the bushes, and reached the hhousein time 
torsee the gaunt figure of Sarah “Prendergast 
on thesteps inthe act. of. peesing Ma ees the key’in 
the lock. re had she he wondered, 
as he called out,— 


“Have you got such,a thing a8 a needle and 





w# broken -bone*or anything in. particular the 
matter with her.’’ | 














thread ?’’ ‘determined to say anything he could 
in order to, detain her, 


“ * Did you. come with mycousin?”’ ones 


i 
” 
#0, 


emer pan chavanyl ‘use dtouyoudt I 


‘The — = has torn her:habit.” 

‘Than she had better go homeiand.get. it 
amended,’’, opening re she: evident 
intention, of : inside it. 

** But she shasissdme: way to-ride, and-sand 
‘it’s. very awkwaad,”). 4rying: to blush, as. if the 
rent were truly dreadful. 

‘* You..need't) look sats her,” witha sgrim 


“But. she’s so,pretty:! Ya 
‘None.the better-for that.” 

«But every woman iss sneedie and teed, * 
persuasiv: 

“ Andi L got. 2em there ‘wouldbe halt-an- 
|. hour spent.on the 

‘Not five minutes1.”?. s-- 
; ‘Well,.as L.said, before,.Iim not ping to.get 
‘em. . Ivean’t he philandering about-all day, so 
peeteie. ” and the door was.so.nearly-abub.that 


ald asaaeosly eer iby ‘means, vot | his 
-hunting-erop. | 
* But, my good woman, 8, hie: began. in 
an agony fost oha-themid shouldogo timana er 
Mallon in. the, midst;of jhis nes » “you 
really.can’t be im-such a jhurry.ag Iam. I’m 
miles away. from, home, to. get 


there ; but. you won’t tell. me how. much d.owe 
you for your hospitality.’ 

“As I told you before—nothing {?? 

“ But that is impossible.” 

_Mrs. Prendergast turned her head .over-her 
shoulder. She was evidently listening to. some 
noise behind her, 

Vere redoubled in his eagerness, and beeame 
almost pathetic in his entreaties. 

“Tt you won’t take it, perha 
daughter will who gave me this flower ?’” pull- 

ing the paper-rose out of; his pocket, where he 
had discreetly hidden. it. 

The woman darted a quick look ofrsuspicion 
into his face, 

‘The money would do.her more harm-than 


your little 


ight 


y' 
« She’s not there, but Y eher |. @&pression 
changing into one of pM suger—‘if: any 
of you gents come.te woman 
Tll.hand you over.to, ‘porlioes ‘that,1-will.” 
Then ghe banged, the per ain ahie f200; ond 
herwas‘léft.once more alone,on th 
looked up at the;window from which @ — 
had. fallen, but it..was closed behind, its iron 
bars, and no one was there, 
Listening intently he could hear.no sound, 
except that of a hurrying. footstep; which, pro- 
ges, ape ed to:'Sarah Prendergast. 
could Mallon be doing ? 
The Sir Edward shouted out, what 
they were waiting for, He ran up to him.and 
advised him to ride.on,asithey were comingin 
a minute ; then, catching sight of Soaierville, 
he rushed after: him,resolved to. stop him at 
hazards. ; 
Godfrey turned round to face him. 
“Well, what do you want?”’ 
. Only to suggest that we had better.go on, 
and leave Mallon to follow when-he chooses.’ 
“Just as you like,” said Somerville, care- 
lessly. ‘He is your , not mine.”’ 
+ We | have oe by Arkwright . long 
. “ Yes, ‘Taon't know what, you were waiting 
or.” 
“Queer old. place -this,”’ Perey bs up at the 
ivied tower. vér seen peren 
be “Yes, once!’ looking -him straight in the 
ace, 
sake ‘that was.the day that Limerick ran 
ew do gos know? ‘L never said so!” in 
ong midst of his imgayiense rememberi 
| smile in & way that. . made. Cyril long. to . iol 
him, as he thought of the suspected. assigna- 
tion. 
‘*T saw you ‘come out of the gates!” 
“You did? Then you saw that I was not 
alone. ” 
‘No, my cousin was with 
she came there 2 nee 
tell. 


how 
cannot 


ou, 
d— 
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«A runaway horse!”’ 

“Yes, with you on the spot to meet her!” 
in bitter contempt. 

“ pee I told no tales.” 

“Té wo not matter—I am like ber 
brother ! ” “ 

“ Very convenient this sort of fanciedagela- 
tionship to all the prettiest girls in the n 

‘ourhood ”—with a sneer—‘“ brother #03 
Maynard ! and what is it to Miss Arkwaig 

“I think Miss Arkwright will wonden@ 


ae 


we are,” taking no heed of his insinu eee 

“ Then why don’t you go to her? vj 

tolerates me when she has no one else i 
*« Whereis yeur horse? ”’ 


‘Over there?’’ nodding towards they 


ne Ata an’ 
“ we ’ g . ¥ 
” the end o! (ahis.mgusteabep 

Ge rato ot Somers bake, adavan - 
tage‘ot absence in ;; sid 
Witepodectiis mosiee niet soy 

y.not, if you stands s mooning. 

Let us get offyfor goodness aus! The- place 
- aaare and miserable enougle#a,give oneyth 
blues!” 






‘Do you know if any one hives here?” 

‘‘No, I know nothing abgntwt, except what 
I told you the other night.’’ 

‘* How did Pearl carry yemto- day?” stroll- 

ng towards the stables, go that Somerville 
tab obliged to follow. 

As soon as their backs qvere turned, Mr. 
Mallon slipped through a narrow window, from 
ewhich he had contrived to loosen the bars, and 
let himself down into a clump of evergreens. 
There he waited for a moment listening to 
every sound. Finding that the coast was 
clear;.he made his way to the spot where the 
horses were tied up, and leading them through 
the open gate, appeared suddenly before the 
two girls. 

Dulcie gave a convulsive start, and then, 
without asking him what he meant by keeping 
them so long, which Nella felt much inclined 
to,do,en her,.own account,.wept up to his 
“horse, and patted his neck, as if she.were very 


-fond, of it, which was odd, as, it. belopged. toa |. 


_ Stranger. 

‘Jack came up.and shouted ont to Vere, aid 
gradually: the whole, party,assembled in, front 
of the "Tower. 


Did you. find her?’’- Dulcie contrived,to |, 


whisper, breathlessly,asMr,, Maillon, haying sur- 

rendered his,own, herse to. the. care of Peter, 

came forward to help. her on.to Brakespeare. 
He shook his head—‘“ The doors were locked.” 
Her face fell in bitter disappointment, as she 


stopped with her hand.on the pommel. .‘*Then 
,it- was, al] for nothing ? a 
“‘ Not - quite,” in,a,; letider voice, “I think 


ic wes wants lengthening.’ ‘Then in a 
‘*T have some eyidence, to go upon. 
On be Dulcie, is this:the last time?” 

She let; her hand rest for a. moment in-his 
tight clasp,;as:he pretended to,.be arranging 
her skirts 
“On Tuesday ‘ou must.” 

“Ts it. safe?” ooking up,into the face,which 
had, haunted. his. dreams,,.and;, 
whatever happened he, could, 

“Come!” That, was,all.she,said, with, the 
tears in her hazel eyes ;.and if death had 
waiting for him on the. threshold, of, TDegpden, 
one that he wonld; haye, goneall, the 

e 


Ha 
“J oe a: stable-boy and got » him = to, f.duaepea 


knowing that | 


“What was that?” 

“Only the parrot. You have heard it ;be- 
fore!” speaking in almost a whisper, and 
leaning forward as if they were exchanging 
tender confidences. 

Thinking of Cyril following close behind 
her, shew rged Limerjgk forward till she was 
side by, le with SircEdward. He talked to 
y, ra her on her pluck, but 

journo a he did not St 
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thority.” 
enly, “Lean keep 






vthat,”’ s 
” 


4“ At 
thing about i fe eth a slight toss of her head. 
‘A greatdealymore than you do,” in an 
under tone. 
“May I aglhow’? ” in supreme contempt. 
“You mayugak.” 
‘Oh, never mind; I know you couldn’t tell 
me. ” 
“I am not going to. Look here, Nell, you 
og me a good turn to-day, and I’ll remember 


“Thank you, Mr. Somerville,” 
emphasis on his surname. 

“Don’t get on your high horse, or you'll 
have a tumble.”’ 

‘‘ Vere, it}was a thousand pities that you 
lost the end of the run,’’- Sir Edward. called 
out over his shoulder. “I almost wonder that 

ou didn’t. come. after-us when you found that 
Miss Arkwright was not hurt.’ 

‘‘Tt was very hard to_ keep away,, but..when 
a girl faints you can’t tell if she’s done for or 
not, and it would have, been.inhuman to leave 
her.” 

“Of course. “We must persuade Mr, Mallon 
to stay.on for,a day at Copplestone, and petti- 
‘coats must be’ laid under a.ban. . It was bad 
enough ‘for you, a friend, but. worse. still for 
Mallon, being a stranger.”’ 


-lemy fon ee 
““ Yeu, but yeu mustn't use p Bag SS 
soar own property.” 


with an 


A, peculiar smile flitted over “Mr. ‘Mallon’s 
face. ‘“You are very good, sir, but I .don’t 
know when the meet is?” 


‘“‘ Next Tuesday ; you can, stay. till then HH 

“The day of the ball you know,” put in 
Somerville. ‘I can’t answer for Miss Ark- 
wright being there.” 

ae tell Mallon looked _as.if he did not hear bin. 
as he answered quietly, ‘‘ ‘If you will let me, I 
shall only be too happy.’ 

After .that_-they tee home through , the 
darkening lanes in comparative silence, eyery 
one busy with his own reflections, 





CHAPTER: XXI. 
“Tr has not been such a_satisfactory day’s 
‘work as it might have been,”—and Oyril Vere 
stretched. himself on a, lounging: chair in his 
friend’s yoom——"* but, after. all,. we hayen’t 
e. 


privilege, ; hal a tim: 

peviaes m on. seal pa ere seit ave, haye. rena, by, it?” . said, Mr. 
SEYMORE: Wri; od- n. dejected! 

bye, and, her .on, her pA Sr ta! : TRiseuee ‘that. Robina. Somerville .is not 
eacape, was, ‘ 


"the ‘gate, and. kept, ins the 
the. way,.talking, camnestly 


rs ey passed close to the yewshedge, Nella’s 


qui cars ought, de, sound, of "my, 


cooked round, 





“ Wei Bees aug we do Psd know. it. od 

ss, Arkywri r. ’ is 

‘there any, ene a pie ‘who ,would pe, so likely. to 
say ‘ Victor,.lam waiting?’”’ 

*T would have given anything on,,earth. to 
-hear her. .It_was Fins opps to, be a 
_and- yet_to miss her!’’ and clenched. his 
hand in bitter longing. 








“ The question is, what became of her when 
you were in the house and I outside? Are you 

sure the place was empty ?”’ 

“T ran upstairs and down, rapping at every 
door that I couldn't open. There were only 
two or three rooms into which I could get. 
The place was cold enough to starve a rat ?’— 
shivering at the recollection of it—‘ stone 
passages, stone.stairs, and every fire looked as 
if it wereashamed of being there, hidden be- 
hind.a ing. ~There,.were beads and all 
sorts.of wy on a.table in the room where 
hI picked..a handkerchief ”—looking for 

pupdacloth t time.at the initials “RB. 8.” 
the corner—‘“ and some paper: flowers. like 
one mind ve got in your pocket. I tell yon 
t it aes like more than anything else 


“eA !” Cyril looked aghast. 
“Yes, it. would be a joke, wouldn’t. it,” with 
# joyless laugh, “if, after allqur bother, w 
donly unearthed a hidden Mrs.'8.!” 

rville .wouldn’t enjoy it. ~If I had 
enly stayed where I was”—frowning with 


vexation-- ‘sin ied of running after that old 
toast ed vé bad him on apiece of 
SI ” 


woman ras her, _I.suppose, when 


abide tahoe ee 
= Yes, sqnd - Fone ‘ike a hare when she 


Mr. Somerville ; knows macepeonnaie qn her track. Instead of following 


geose chase tothe arbour I ought to 
pe meade straight fer the house. By-the- 
» bye, yan see anything,of the menagerie she 


“There .wasn’t a living ahipg., about the 
place—exeept a blackbeetle, which I trod on in 
the kitchen.” 

“T should like to have seen what started 
Somerville off directly he arrived. Even Jack, 
who peacats nothing, thought he was in a deuce 
of a hurry.” 

“‘If he found her in the grounds what did 
he do with her? We were all about the place, 
and Sir Edward was just riding in at the gate.” 

“T can’t see anything for it, except strangling 
and burying on the spot,” with a slight smile 
at the absurdity. of the supposition. 
aa likely, as he,-was, always fond of 

er 7” 

*« And you?”’, ventured Cyril,,who ,had long 
been ¢eurious to know thereal state of his feel- 
ings. 

**T thought her the benniest, most winsome 
little girl I had ever_seen ”—looking. dreamily 
up at the ceiling—“ till I saw Dulcie. She had 
the tenderest heart in the world, which got in 
her way when she wanted.to be a man to 
please her brute of, a brother! ”’ 

‘* It's the strangest story I ever, knew !”’ 

“Yes; and to think we have the key of it 
close at, hand, and yet can’t get to it. Isn’t 
it enough to drive a fellow mad?” resting his 
elbows.on his knees, his face on his hands, 

“But we shall,” remarked Cyril, with ,quiet 
conviction. 

“T dopbt it. 
hadn’t tried. 
on Dulcie.” 

‘* Nonsense, it is her salyation. A ray of hope 
is worth eyerything !”’ 

‘* Not when it’s a mere sham. It would have 
been .better for her if they had hanged me 
straight off.” 

‘‘ Much ,better!”’ sarcastically. ‘“ A bit of 
‘ hempen cord, instead of a ring, as a.remem- 
brance.”’ 

‘Perhaps by this time,’’ staring moodily at 
the fire, “ she would have consoled herself with 

oul” 
z ‘“With me?” opening his blue eyes to their 
fullest extent, ‘“‘ whatever putsuch an idea into 
your head ?’’ 

*Tt doesn’t seem,,unlikely—you are great 
‘fillies already.” 

“Only on, your aecount. “She would have 
madé friends with, old. Niek ifshe gould have 
got him $9 serve you.” 

4 et,” with a softening smile, “ I’ve 
“done nothing but ruin her, tife. She was as 
happy as the day, the prettiest girl in the 


I almost. wish to~Heaven I 
lt is so hard, so.infernally hard, 








county, lots of tin, heaps of friends, splendid 
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health, a comfortable home, and nothing left to 
wish for. Vere, when I think of it, I seem 
such a brute that I scarcely have the courage 
to go on living. If they won’t put me out of 
the world I think I ought to do it for myself.” 

“And rob her of the only reward she can 
ever have for her devotion! Dear old man, 
you are not yourself to-day,” getting up and 
laying his hand affectionately on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘Do you know, instead of moping 
here, you ought to be mad with joy to think 
you’ve seen her.” 

“And to find she’s just the same, not a bit 
altered. I thought she would have laughed at 
my ridiculous get-up, but she never seemed to 
notice it,” his voice growing husky, “and the 
tears were in her eyes instead of laughing.”’ 

He passed his hand over his brow and started 
to his feet, as if his feelings were too much for 
him. There was a long . 

“Vere,” he said gently, looking down into 
the coals, ‘‘if I have to give up, I can trust her 
to you.. I think you are the only other one 
who could make her happy.” 

‘IT would do my best ; she should never want 
a friend.” 

““Wouldn’t you marry her?” in astonish- 
ment. 

“My dear fellow,” with a short laugh, 
‘“‘ matrimony is too great a luxury for paupers ; 
besides, to tell you the truth, I would rather 
have a girl who liked me, and not you. But 
this is utter waste of time, like quarrelling 
over a will before the testator has made up his 
mind to slip the hooks. What are your plans 
for to-morrow?” 

“To take a ride, and have another prowl.”’ 

“Humph! How shall we manage to keep 
Somerville out of the way?” 

‘“Get your pretty cousin to talk to him, and 
there will be no difficulty.” 

Cyril bit his lip. ‘‘Jack told me yesterday 
that he was to marry the heiress, but I think 
he must be mistaken. ’ 

“What! the plain, simple-hearted Meta! 


[in aT THE DEATH.) 


cousin you must keep your eyes open!”’ 
too far.’’ 


him.” 

“Impossible!” his face brightening. 

‘She said so in so many words,’’ moving a 
coal with the toe of his boot; “it would bea 
good match for her in one way, but if you don’t 
want it why in the world do you do your best 
to help it on?” 

‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well, from her point of view, what can 
she have thought of your conduct to-day? It 
was awiully good of you, but I daresay she 
did not like it. J shouldn’t in her case.” 

“ What have I done?” 

“‘ Nothing—at least for her—you’ve left her 
entirely to other people. What possessed you 
to ride off with Mrs. Darcy and leave the poor 
little thing either to Somerville, whom she 
hates, or to me, a stranger?” 

“I ;don’t know; I knew she didn’t want 
me.” 

‘“‘T am not so sure. 
down in the mouth.” 

‘‘ What stumps me is that you could have 
time to think oF other people, when, goodness 
knows, you had enough on your mind already.”’ 

“I’m such an unlucky beggar, myself,” with 
the sad smile which bad a curious fascination 
of its own, in spite of his disfiguring disguise, 
“that I feel an affinity with everyone that 
looks as if the world wese going wrong. Your 
cousin struck me as not easy in her mind, and 
I begin to think you had something to do with 
it. Treat her better for the future, she is 
pretty i to make it a pleasant duty.” 

“T would stick at nothing to make her 
happy; but there’s the rub,” he added, with a 
sigh, ‘She encourages that brute Somerville, 
and snubs me.”’ 

“She had no other alternative between his 
devotion and your neglect. However, do as 


She was looking very 





He doesn’t even take the trouble to spoon her ; 


you like, I’ve made mess enough of my own 





but if you don’t want him to marry your 
“No use,” with a deep sigh; “it has gone 


“She told me yesterday that she hated 











life. I had better not interfere with other 
people’s.’’ 

‘It wasn’t your fault in the least,” said 
Cyril, warmly, “except, perhaps, that you 
made love to two or three girls at once.” 

“‘T don’t know that I did. Poor little Robin, 
I loved like a sister. In that horrible house 
there was a picture of a Robin red-breast, cut 
out of the Jllustraied, hanging over the mantel- 
piece, that made me feel sure she was some- 
where about. It is incredible to think that, 
with all of us on the look-out, none of us 
could find her!” 

“I fancy there must be some place in the 
grounds where Somerville shut her up; bat 
good gracious, we shall both be late for dinner,’’ 
looking at his watch. 

“T had better ring for Rivers,” stretching 
out his hand to the bell, ‘‘or my artistic 
toilette will come to grief. Good heavens!’ 
catching sight of his red hair in the glass, 
‘to think that I could show myself to Dulcie, 
looking such an object as that!”’ 

“Miss Arkwright did not seem to mind,” 
and Cyril walked off to his own room, thinking 
that these two lovers, so united in their sorrow, 
weren’t half to be pitied, after all. : 

By the time he finished dressing he almost 
arrived at the conclusion that if Nella were 
only as fond of him as Dulcie Arkwright was 67 
Victor, he would scarcely mind being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for her sweet sake, 

She must think of him sometimes, whém 
she went about with his watch-chain hanging 
at her side, and yet it could not keep her true 
to him, or prevent her from making an 
assignation with another lover in the lonely 
grounds of Nun’s Tower. ‘‘ Women are the 
most puzzling things in creation,” he thought 
to himself, as he tied his tie in a minute bbw— 
“if you are civil to them they give you a 
snubbing; if you leave them alone, you are a 
wretch, and they martyrs. .Which tack am I 
to try to-night? By Jove, if I-only had the 
needful, wouldn’t I cut him out!” 





(To be continued.) 
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[" Ropent!”’ was ALL MADDIE COULD GASP OUT, PARALYZED WITH FEAR.] 


NOVELETTE.] 
THE TENANT OF FRIAR'’S 
PLACE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GEORGE HERBERT, 


Mr. Cotonna called on the rector and on one 
or two other people, and was received with 
open arms; he also accepted two or three 
invitations, and twice met Maddie and took 
her home. It was not late the first time, and 
Lindsay camie down to the gate, and he stood 
talking a few minutes with both girls; but 
the second time it was midnight, so he could 
only leave Maddie at the door; bat, of course, 
Lindsay opened it, and just for a minute they 
were alone, for Maddie had run in for a bovk 
she had promised to lend Mr. Colonna. 

“Isn't it a splendid night?” said Lindsay, 
looking up at the starlit sky. ‘‘ We shall 
have snow soon, Mr. Colonna.” 

“Yes,” he said rather vaguely, for he was 
not Jooking at the sky, but at her face. 

“ Yes to which proposition ?” said Lindsay, 
laughing, and bringing her eyes down to earth 
again. 

‘*T beg your pardon —to the first, I believe.” 

‘The snow falls so early here,” said 
Lindsay. ‘‘I could well dispense with it 
altogether ; it is so cold for Maddie. too.” 

“How fond you are of Maddie! Your whole 
soul seems wrapped up in her.” 

“Not my whole soul,” said Lindsay, 
smiling. 

** Who has the rest ?’’ said he, smiling also. 

“Noone. She is the only relation I have; 
here she comes !” 

Maddie ran up with the book. 

‘*Tt’s Lindsay’s,” she said, “ but I knew she 
wouldn't mind.” 

“TI was promised any book I liked,” sail 





Julian, ‘Is this book a favourite, Miss 
Mansfield? ’’ 
“* Rossetti’! Yes, indeed!” 


“ Fancy prosaic Lindsay reading sonnets!” 
cried Maddie, gaily. 

“ She is not prosaic—not in the least,” said 
Colonna, directly. ‘‘ Good-night, Maddie.” He 
held ont his hand to her; then to Lindsay. 
“ Good-night,” he said ; there was the faintest 
indication of a pause, as if he wonld have 
closed the sentence with a name, but shrank 
from “ Miss Mansfield”’ as stiff, and did not 
like to say ‘‘ Lindsay.’’ But he did not add 
any more; he lifted his hat, and went away. 

“ How funny of him,’ said Maddie, after- 
re ‘to shake hands with me first, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘*T suppose he didn’t think, or else he 
followed a natural impulse,” Lindsay added, 
laughing. 

Maddie blushed, well pleased. 

But Julian Colonna might have been neither 
thoughtless nor impulsive in giving his hand 
last to Lindsay. indsay never dreamed of 
that solution, nor did Maddie; the elder 
because she was too little self-conscious, the 
younger because she was too much so. : 

All this time Maddie had only once met 
Farmer Ingledew, and then she had triéd to 
conciliate him, because she was jast a wee bit 
afraid of him ; and he, almost yielding to her 
coquetries, was the more resentfal when the 
charm of her actual presence was removed ; 
but for the most part the girl avoided: him, and 
the young man’s jealousy inflamed more and 
more, as he heard how Maddie had met Mr. 
Colonna here or there, how he had taken her 
home, and soon, Yet his wrath was directed 
more against the man than the woman; if 
he were outof the way Maddie might yet be 
won. ‘ 

Maddie, for her part, troubled her head very 
little about her quondam admirer ; if he chose 
to “ sulk” he could do so; she was free togive 
her love where she would. And though ‘her 


conscienca was not quite a3 easy as she tried to 





persuade herself, she did not allow its occasional 

oaches to interfere with her pleasure, or 
dim the bright hues of the dreams she was 
weaving about the future. 

Lindsay, meanwhile, kept on her steady 
way, and let things take their course. She 
smiled when Rose Edgar once observed that, 
after all, none of them knew anything about 
Julian Colonna, and there must be some 
mystery in his past life. So there might be, 
but nothing discreditable; of that Lindsay 
was convinced. If ever man was loyal and 
true, this stranger was; she would hearken to 
no gossips that defamed him, 

He called at Beechmore a day or two late® 
while Maddie was out, and they had a long 
talk about “ Rossetti ”—he sitting by the fire or 
standing near the table, where Lindsay was 
busy over some culinary work, 

She was sorry, she said, that Maddie was 
out, and so she was—for his sake, not for her 
own; it was so nice to have a talk with a 
kindred spirit about her beloved books; but 
Mr. Colonna did not seem to miss Maddie, and 
never once alluded to her, which would have 
struck Lindsay if she had been wiser in ks 
affaires du ceur. Presently she went out to the 
dairy for something, and when she returned 
her companion had vanished. 

He came in immediately, however, carryin& 
@ small volume in his hand,— 

‘See here!’ he said. ‘‘I have been rammag- 
ing among your bookshelves—and I have found 
a rare old copy of George Herbert.” 

‘It belonged to my father,” said Lindsay ; 
“ youcan take it home if you like,” 

He pansed, lcoking at her. : 

“But, Lindsay,” said he, smiling a little ; 
“ you know nothing about me, and this book 
might prove a great temptation.” 

He had not yet used her Christian ‘name 
when speaking to her, though he had spoken 
of her by it; she was pleased that he now 
dropped all relic of formalism. 

“You will not run off with my Herbert,” 
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Juindsay ? 


- would want her. 


‘Mrs. Edgar’s ; she‘did ‘not mind-snow or frost 
vwher her‘own pleasure was in question. 


“this routine life. She would be heartily: 


-with Maddie, bat carrying her in ‘his’ arms, 


- on be fore: hinvintethe bouse. 


Colonna, kindly. Lindsay was. tenderly re- 


“Ghe said, laughing. “I wouldn’t lend him to 
anyone else; but I can trust you.” 
















unfinished, .and 
would have been the rang coulasions 
Lindsay was not.aware of it. 
Colonna up with a sudd 











“That ~night (the senow came, eand vawhen. 
Lindsay roséamethe- early: théland- 


scape was one sheet of: ite. ’ 
“ What-a other!” canid Mapdic al most, | 


crying, when she: 
snowing still. Tas gto Hwa Oger to- 
day.” 

“ Why must?” 

“Mr. Colonna will be there,’’ said Maddie, 
blushing, and laughing. ‘“Can’t you come, 


The question was not asked very,cordially. 


Lindsay replied quietly ,— 
‘No, chick; I shall.bebusy.” dr. Colonna 


would bring Maddie home, and neither of them 





GBAPTER VIL 
WHY HE CAME “TO WESTHOLT. 








6. Cblegea—he ds waiting 
3 ere SET Saee 


aa so much!” The en eyes were full 
Frente gt a bad 


tBrosently jahick | aa eine Pam Mr. 





‘Ma tiesa her you -conld not 
stay * ta ae Gh eaikzho mn eieliaeot” “Tam 
sorry.for t you régilly-go 

oti eak me #0 etay,"he ssid, | 


nor Tintin one 


bé:here. How.is Ma ow 
ae Bee ft is not- much 
WMaddie “had made the — it, <ts 
p tages say-that. |- 
| Maddie was y to cry to hear that duiien 
Colonna after all,_and wantéd=to 


come down again, but this Lindsay forbade. 
‘‘How can you?” she said. “Jt would be 
making too much fuss; besides, who is to 
carry you down? Lizzie is out—and I am sot 
siro 


ng 

Maddie did not dare to suggest Mr.’ Colonna, 
so she was compelled ‘to submit to“her fate. 
‘She wasnot abit jealous of Lindsay, for the 
— of Lindsay as a rival-never-occurred to 


Had Julian Colonna, the elder-girl wondered, 
Spoken to Maddie ?-and’ had he stopped this 
evening in order to ask her (Lindsay’s) consent 
to his proposal ?' Hedid-nottalk about’ Maddie 


Ir was growing dark, and Lindsay had hatall, but about:beoks and music ; “but-some- 
changed her dress and come down ..to the »times. he: would-be silentfor a-minute or two, 


lour, intending to read till Maddie yeturned 
ome, 

The snow had ceased falling about twelve 

vo’elock, and ‘Miss’ Maé@die‘had gone over to 


Lindsay fond it--very “dull sitting here 
alone, and fell“to moddily ~wishing’ that-she 
could ‘travel about; she’ was ‘getting sick of 


when Maddie came’ batk, ard “perhaps 
Colonna would remain to-ten, and the evening | 
“would pass pleasantly. 

The click of the ~gatden~gate’-made her 
jook up—to-see Jtlian’* Colonna, not walking 


anid "“Mad@ie~seemeéd~wholly or partially “in- 
sensible. 

Lindgay-was through the door and out on 
the path in a seeond,-but not flurried-or ex- 
wited: in whatever she felt, 

fi Wihat 


?”-she-said, quickly. 
**Is Maddieill?” 


*€Noi iil,” he said. “She: has twisted her 
foot a little +mothing«worse !”’ 
‘Thank Heaven! *eaid Lindsay,and went 





Maddie ). was>daid vgentlyen a-sefaand 
opened her eyes withoa'faint smile, bata 
sharp ;pang of pain. made;her ery out. 

“ Deesit,hurt you: muah, poor child ? ” -said 


and rouse himself-with. am effort. 
After i tea’ they..sat dewn! by the “fire, _ 


- Lindsay» was. going to-seat-herself o pppeaise $0 
ow cha 


her companion, but -he-toushed a’ 

next his own, and asked her to sit there. Bhe 
cobeyed the wish ‘without -hesitation;and for a 
few»moments both were quite silent; looking 
into the fire. Then Colonna turned“to~her, 
and said, suddenly,— 

“ Lindsay, ‘have you ever -wondered ~what 
made-me-come to this-place? ”’ 

Lindsay lifted her eyes-to his. 

‘*Oaly passingly,’’ ‘she said, ‘“itwasnocon- 
eern.of mine. ‘ They-have a dozen tales about 
you in the-village,’’ 

_ E:kaow)but-yoa -pay-no attention to -gos- 
‘ sip.” 

‘+ Not the least." 

‘* You: really do-trest. me} Lindsay?” 

“‘¥es; I would:notsay so-unless Felt it.” 

#4 No; you aretruth steelf {but F should like 


ss Don'titel serif ip painsyou,”-said Dindsay, 
_ “ Lewould-iot ‘have you: think that, I 
sanea anything that -you'do not wish 
tos ” 
“ 1 do wish tospeak of it—to ‘you. ““That’is 
owhy: I remained ‘this eveniag; when I-knew I 
‘could see you alone.” 
idle. tookober-hand in his, ‘laying «his~obher 
chand «on! it, "so :enfolding'it,.as4t were, “and 
ewentoon,— 





moving boot and stecking. 


» “ Eqvas wick and disheartened when I came 


si-awallea’ [atustes 
“good | that dor 


+ 
€ 


to: say good-bye. rp 


ended yon *¥ou' ee 





here, Lindsay, and had been for years morbid, 
many—may be moat—wouldeall itsoinourday, 

¥.own,eyes a dishonoured man 
you?’’ forthe hand he 


! Why-are not 
Nature broke her 













her, that she t nee EA ey mse 
Phat Ivcould not do. The be a 
=e or Chusseaiede. beng 
“wo 

eneett S come shee Seaceans | 
‘phe said sh 













y mere DOW,xat any 
icfened and 





dt d--known-me,eand now had 
all itera: me. I came”here in the 
course of my wanderings ; it was quiet and re- 


smote ; no one would know Julian Colonna in 


this spot, aud I meant to live apart, and see 

no one. You know how that resolve was 

broken through. That is all my story, Lind. 
the only mystery about me.” 

"He hed had spoken very quietly, stating simple 
facts, without any diversion or colouring, and 
Lindsay had listened+without a movement. 
nore, as he paused, she said, low and falter- 
ingly,— 

“ : am grieved—I.am 80 bitterly grieved for 
you!” 

She stopped ; she*did-not seem able to say 
more, bat as he looked down he saw.that her 
long lashes were wet with tears, and Lindsay’s 
tears did not flow readily; she was like a 
man, not like a woman, in this as in many 
other 

She had no idea how precious her sympathy 
was to-Colonna, and he feared to tell her yet; 
he so dreaded to lose what he -had—what 
might grow to be what he wished—in reaching 
out too hastily to snatch that which t 
have no existence now. -Hekisaed-her os 
that was all, and they sat.toget her, hand in 
hand, in*the ‘firalight, till it was time’ for him 
to leave, scarcely speaking a word, both happy 
in the dther’s presence, only that. the woman 
knew not the secret of that happingss, and the 
man did, 

When Lindsay went up to bed Maddie was 

broad awake. She called her ater to 
her side, and Littdasy 1 sat on the édge cf the 
-bed and said gently, 
“ What is it, iit é ‘one? ys 

The influence “6f that sorrowful confidence, 
of the sweet,:solemm moments that followed, 
was on her ;.she was nOt_ attuned’ for foolish 
chatter and fanoiéd love- 
gant laid her, sunny b on. her. sister’s 

ee. 

dodear. she she. whispered, ‘« Lindsay.’ 

‘Well, 

TY 7-d0" ove: ‘him—aiid “T. think—I am 
sure he loves me,’ 

“ How. are you suré?”” } 

“ Bo many things——” a panse. ‘‘And this 


afternoon, Fo liell——” 














+y 


ot 


Bue m ec Om 





| 


+ Never mind, little one, we're close 
’ and then 
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ydenr.’. cP 
4 sali 
Picco pert a alnonr I. sipped—and an oe 
an peng aarhng abla bane 
you.-hust Yiand T ceiadpaml Shen:hecedié,; 
to home— 
ihe earried ‘me—so | 
—_—, 1 in here. ‘Well, Lindsay,” 
Maddie 
‘eleaketell, — “ halt 
consciously queting from a. story.she had read’ 


Bat hiadaay though \good sdeal: 

a more:was. 
needed.to raise gg ep pre od 
f a quasi proposal, To the clear sense e 
elder be seemed to have.spoken to Maddie 
as if. 


werea child ; that: mention \of her- 
sel Sada nt eee, di 
the. ie’s ts.;:whereas,. 
1a attowed theichild dovdd 5 him ihe oweald 
have knowa: a lovers more than: the. deasest 
of sisters. - di’ 

This: pexpétichee.had made) her 
more than ever dubious about Colonna's feel- 
ings, umas»adt followed by 
any-allusion td/Maddie.: ie 
the. confession due to. them» as friends ; but 
whatever.ceason he had for making it sit did 
not appear that-it was withany special -refer- 
pambey Maddie. Therefore | Lindsay said, 
gravely, — 

ee | vont want \to say anything» onkind,. 
Maddieyou. know: that:; but .you'should not 
-let yourself imagine. that) Mr. Colanna ‘loves 
you. Lcannot sed that what he said to-night 
shows any more than kind interest: in 
you ; don’t let yourself thirik, 4oo:muchof him,, 
it. may. end, in disappointment.” 

“ Qh, Lindsay ! how cruel! one cannot. nlp 
ang anyone!. You don’t know, :you:never di 

ove.’ 


oy dade 


“ No, but I daresay .I know as much: aboat.}ithe 


it as.you,.do, Maddie, I only want to. warn 


you; you, ace very young, and you’ may .be:) ing 
attaching. 


too. much im 4o words-.and 
actions which_may:mean) nothing. Mr. Co- 
lonna is more than twenty .years older—han 
you ; he might. think. of you: almostseas-ia 


“I em sure he doesn’t, (Lindsay ! .Hyven 
Rose Edgar said:he seemed to.like: me. ” 
“You did not \say: anything to Rose, 


M 

‘No, but Rose is /awiully jealous of»me; 
they all.are, I think.” 

“ That is half the ‘fun!’’’ suid. Lindaay, 
ry pasenel pee “ No; Maddie, I am 
not angry, but I'am pained—you treat. these 

80 y. I dangh at yoursilly;flirta- 
tions, but hae it comes to what should. be a, 
matter of life and. death, you talk in, just the 
It's all wrong-+-all . miserably 


“ Lindsay! ” oried the other, ‘‘.what's.come 
to you?” Then: she’ laughed, her childlike 
laugh. “Oh! you dear old:duindsay! you, get 
your. notions of-lovefrom ‘Rossetti,’ That's 
only poetry—no one loves in: that-way really !’ 

‘* They onght.to,” said Lindsay, rising, “ or 
let it Pe You cannot understand it—it is: 
notin your nature—yoa have no depth—no 
strength ;, you have no passion ; you-play with 


the. greate forees of human life just. as a 
kitten en aera diamonds, 
I have no patience.to hear you babble in one 





breath  prepaaboinan's « loves andthe vulgar 
jealoasy ofa posse of. country girls!” 

‘Well valh snigive Maddie stare-to.hear-such bara- 
ingsords from Lindsay ; ithe beaaty almost. 
ieved ‘she was -duindsay, herself. 
-wasrastonish 


into: tears ; and, Lindsay, 
i »;perhaps, been.too — 
serail Seapgeea-aihigrenet 
¢ and W. * wT 
dedaia.gror euler, ‘shoulder. r 
»But.the elder girlday awake, and still 
it seemed to her.a.cruel that .Maddie 
should make a toy.of ta trust and. offer 


: pdxitohen cat 


iaccursed smooth-tongued foreigner! 


. Golonnaisd paltry aicretarm> for vail the 
toot | wealth love ne ea to-go. 
‘ GRAPTBR VIL. 
“BOR. FRIEND OR LOVE ? 
! Dax enow day-hatd arid crisp onthe d 5 
without it was dark atidicoldy bat:within the. 


#t::Beechmore vall:: was wight: —_ 
b warmth, 


Maddie sat iin: the settle: meading a novel ; 
cher foot was quite: well mew—there never had 
wbeenmmuéhsthe matiéx with it ; but.now:and 
ar ‘she went te:the: ‘window and aut.i 

t had«begun.tecsnow lately, Bindssy «was 
out—down at ithe: ‘village; she ought to: have 
“been back béfore:now. : Lizzie had ruxvover to 

a neighbour's, botthe mastiff wasin the house, 
} so Maddie was-not afraid. of being. alone-for a 


+] 


iknpek 
was Lindsay, rant andsopened/it ; -but fell, Fre 
witha wtastled exyias a dall,: stalwart: man 
strodebincand-shat«it: behind shim. -It :was 
Rober& Ingledew,withia brew: as. black as the 
night outside. 

Robert f’* was all Maddie -couldigasp out, 

with fear. ° 


ysed 

“Do you think I' auy-comeoto: murder you, 

pease fool?’ hevsaid, ‘with:a isuiien..ferocity, 

glowing:like- living oals ; ‘‘.if I.shed 
any blocs somigas ‘it willkaotibe yoars. Ilove 
every drop of it too »well for that ; though 
you've driven memad with your: cursed beanty 
‘and: your’ coquetry. «Ah; ‘it’s no, geod looking 
about for help! ii havetimedmy coming here 
toov well... Lindsay won’tibecback till, it’s:too 
late, and you can’t stay me; if you tried:to!do 
sit I would kill you: then. When the; deed’s 
done you may tell all: the countryside I don’t 
tareifthey hang me. . You've trampleiLont all 

thelife. I care for!” 

What deed, Robert ?”—the girl, was.pant- 
with terror — what is\it you are going to 
do?” 

She shrank back: as hhe.catne ‘close, to’ her, 
but oa ee — wrist—his; burning: breath 

er cheek. 

“I amwoingato kill,your ‘lover,’ he said. 

** Don’toshriek! there-is:no‘one:to hear you ; 
} even your dog eannot-eome to your aid,.for 
) the'door is:shut-and: heds insthe parlour. I 
-saw him there: before. I:came. You. have | 
fooled) me, but’ he shall not).have pau 

e’s 
going out soon—too'soon:for any help that iyou 
could get to reach him ; and you'ibnot daresiow 
to seek it.» Women like you weepandisint, but 
never risk their precious lives. Iam going to 
ywait:far him: aiaeaie smusto pass, and shoot 
»him -like-eedeg. oLet go bitiis: too date for 


prayers now!” 

Bor led: to‘her'knees; and 
bwas trying’ to cling toohim-+but <he heldoher 
off—trying to-tell -him: that he was. wrong, 
quite wrong. She did’ net: love Colonna, ibut 


is § 


-\conly: him! (Inglédew),iand would ‘be: his: wife 
if/he 


would only spare:dalian Colonaa. 

‘Boo «late, 21) telly you! ” iwaid:she>man, 
savagely. “*I'lbuetbe -deceived:again! I'll 
torture you as you have tortured me. Leave } 
go, orl shall be too-late for my tryst!’ ha! 
cha!” -He:seemed: more like: a: maniach than 
vane man as.he:wrenched her clinging hands 
from his arm, and flinging her back so sangaly 
that she felkiprone on’ the floor, rushed -fro: 


jothe house. 


| For some minutes»Maddie lay where. her 
sometime lover ‘had left her,senseless. When 
‘she came to herself she wae at ‘first: dizzy, and 
,could notorecall: what ‘had Vhappened. 
Ahe whole awtal ‘truth : rushed: upon her, and 
sshe-sprang:to her feet-with a despairing ery 
What was she ~to 
cbe saved 2 he van-to:the door ; the 

night looked wild and black. What«nse-toigo 
‘to: the village? »dugledew had said-all help 
would be’ too wee aa“ she wey ‘not go, 

dew ~— urking-near, and. mig 
es her ashe had threatened. She shad. , 








. [elaieh: ‘one grain:of oe 


She sprang \ up: ‘gladly, however, -when a " 
camhe-ati the door,: and-—not doubting it.|\ ote 


odo? Could | not Julien. 


: ‘beat -her hand 
| om rte ay ae s.togetherand 


the-roamy caldinghel pleas! 
Lindsay:to whom she hadalways 
turned, and renee vA now in extremest»peril, in 


aight 
-[idbame adeno wall ahte blind 
childish<faith in‘one Sdnopduontubielenaul 
saveediing son 
Buddenly-ahe di door burstopeny and Lindsay 


“T was ; detainéd—Great t: Heaven ! ':Maadie, 

ty ake it? who is in danger?” a 
Maddie was ee 40 r,erying, 

oo ieahnaghings eying but 
only contriving to make veulible ithe oa 
‘Slavesbimn 1” 

‘* Save who? What-doyowmean? “Speak 
» Olearly,:girl, or . Iwill make you," said:Lind- 
a bl her voice hard: andostern with: adeadly 


at Ty rane Maddie.gaspadiout:what had 


“ Ob! , Lindsay, -save :him,” »she sobbed, 
‘* save, him—for my sake |” 

‘or your sake!’ cried thewther;@bite as 
death ; *‘ could you’ make no-effort:towave 
him? You feared Ingledew—the night-the 
sarmngen you might save the sman you 
ove!’ 

She. stopped, choking; but.she had not»been 
idle while she spoke those passionate “words ; 
she.was sapidly:¢aking down from a shelf and 
loading & pistol, 

‘* Lindsay !’’-said Maddie, with wide’ eyes 
of.horror; ‘t what:are you going:to-do?’’ 

‘*To shoot Robert Ingledew before—he:can 
shoot me, if, 1 chance upon: him,” said Lind- 
4pay. 

2 Went straight out, : without>.another 
:word, the door clanged too -behind \ber, and 
Maddie flang herself; sobbing, ion the fivor. 

Never. had. Lindsay's. /brain») been xelearer, 
cooler, more ripe for cautions, aswell ag-swift, 
,aetion than it-was) to-night,;»while chér’ heart 
was like molten fire. 

She had not one thonght now ‘of :\Maddie— 
only of.the man.she:might: be too late sto save, 
| between whom and herself ‘layvtwo miles of 
snow. aud darkness. 

, Heaven knew’ how many precious ‘minutes 
had been lost for a woman’s cowardice,-while a 
.magn’s life that should -havebeena: thousand 
times,dearer to\her:than-her own hung in the 
‘balance. 

At ordinary times the road from Beechmore 
to Frian's. Place» was clearly defined; and one 
well-known to Lindsay ; but’ snow.and dark- 
ness. combined rendered:it.a-task ofmo small 
danger to traverse it—a danger imoreased’ on 
) thig, perticular,occasion: by vher ignorance of 
Ingledew’s movements, and the possibility of 
his seeigg her from behind some slilter, and 
caboating her before she could ‘‘ get a shot ” at 

1m 

(Rbe recent fallof snow:had helped‘to con- 
;fuge, the track, :andiincreased the peril offalling 
into a snowdrift ;; azid: these things,;.as well as 
‘the slipperiness, of! the ground, made very swift 
ponperees impossible. 

Bat dangers were no deterrents to Lindsay. 
Qne: brief iprayer she whtertd: for xhelp, and 

ged) fearleasly forward :oniiher errand of 
ife and death. 

She was sure-footed, iand rarely slipped, but 
three or four times she narrowly escaped a 
| snowdrift—onee she sank: half-way ‘up-to her 
m.| knees, and: a out with! difficulty; but 
her braveheart was: set: like .a flint, and she 
fought. on through-the. snewand the darkuess. 

Her ear was strained:-to.listen, with sicken- 
ing dread, for the sound of a shot; and then 
came the awfal thought that it 88:00 late to 
listen for that, and her eyes sought fora sight 
ithat. should freeze.them <in the -soekets—for 
blood on the: white snow, and preety rom form 
shat. would. never move again. Those keen 
eyes sought..also+for another form, iand: the 
resolute hand wason the pistol tlatit-would 
not have faltered to use. 

And then—then Lindsay was searching for 
another sign—for the gleam of a light, for: she 
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drawing to Friar’s Place now. Yes,| ‘* You don’t think of it, Lindsay, but Imust. | of love which brings down. Heaven to earth 
this was the gate; she could not open it, bat | How am I to thank you for saving my life at:| which may come to the peasant and be denied 


of light _ 1 Julian Colonna. 

“Ta y ” 

She staggered blindly forwards, and he 
must have caught her in his arms, for she did 
not fall; but she remembered nothing clearly 
till she found herself in a large room bright 
with light and fire, reclining in an arm-chair, 
her hood and cloak removed, and Julian 
Colonna bending over her. 

She looked up into his face and took his 
hand in both her own, as if to assure herself 
that i he in flesh and blood; and he 
smiled, though his lips were trembling, and 

= 


e 


took a glass of wine the table near. 
“Drink this,” he said, tly. ‘‘You can 
me when you are better what brought you 


- 


She drank some of the wine, and put it from 
her. She was quivering now from head to 
foot, but she w not give way tothe impulse 
to burst into tears. 

She — it down, biting her lips, and 
w — 

**T can tell you all—soon—but I was anxious 
—and—exhausted—I thought I might be too 


“ Too late for what, dear Lindsay ?.” 

He was curbing tongue and hand, for she 
was deeply agitated, and needed to be calmed, 
not more excited ; besides,a brave woman like 
Lindsay would risk her life for even a stranger 
in eeril, and her words pointed to peril. She 

ight have no special interest in him, 

** Too late to save you,” said Lindsay, more 
steadily. ‘You were going out to-night, were 
you not?” 

“Yes; in ten minutes more I should have 
left the house.” 

Lindsay caught her breath with a quick 
gasp ; but conquered herself again, and went 

“You were in danger of your life. Farmer 
Ingledew was watching for you. Heswore that 
he would shoot you; he knew you were going 
out ——”’ 

“ Farmer Ingledew!” said Colonna, in deep 
amazement, ‘ Are you sure of this, Lindsay ? 
Why shoald he seek my life? I have done 
him no wrong.”’ 

Now Lindsay paused ; cheek and brow were 
crimson ; she turned aside her face. It was so 
difficult to avoid betraying her sister. 

“ He loved Maddie,” she said, in a low voice, 
** and he thought——” 

“ He thought that I was a rival ?—and for 
that he would have murdered me, How did 
you know all this, Lindsay ?”’ 

“Ingledew came to Beechmore to-night 
while I was out and told Maddie what he was 
going to do; and he would shoot her, he said, 
if she tried to foil him. When I came home I 
found Maddie distracted. She told me what 
had happened. Then Icame on here.” 

— pistol she had carried was lying on the 
table. 

“ And you brought this?’ he said. - 

Lindsay looked at the weapon; from it 
straight up to her companion’s face. 

“ To shoot Robert Ingledew,” she said, “ if 
I should meet him, and gain the first chance 
to fire.” 

“You ran a terrible risk of your life!” 

“ That didn’t matter.” 

“ There was great danger, in any case, in 
traversing on a dark night, with snow on the 
ground and drifts in many places, the road 
from Beechmore to Friar’s Place.” 

Lindsay did not want to be made a heroine. 
She said, rather shortly,— 

‘*Yes, there was danger; but one doesn’t 
think of that when lives are at stake.” 





the deadly risk of your own ?” n . 
‘¢Thank me, please, by not thanking me !” 
“ That =a hens ah I have no went 

Deepest titude t get: an 

does not t 

have done as much for almost anyone else! 
oN ule ething to eat 
‘* Now me give you som eat ; 

you must need it, and afterwards I want. to 

talk to you a little, if you willlet me.” 

“T cannot eat an you!” said 
Lindsay: “I. feel almost myself again al- 
ready!” It was the mental strain that had 
shaken her far more than the physical, 

‘* Are any of your clothes damp? ”’ 

“No—scarcely; my ekirt is nearly dry. 
My boots are thick, and saved my feet.”’ 

She rose up and went and stood before 
the fire to dry her dress. Colonna stood by 
her and laid a hand on her shoulder. 

“ Lindsay—tell me honestly—do you think 
me a lover of your sister's?” 


“No,” said she, steadily into the 
blaze; “ that is, wher so, ape not tell. 
I don’t know much about such things.” 

“ What things?” 

“ Why,” said she, somewhat confused, 
“ you might be fond of her, and I not know 
it—you are £0 ri s } 

“T am fond of her in a way; but she is to 
me a mere child, and she will never be any- 
thing else, Lindsay. Feeling like this, my 
manner may not ays have been what it 
should be to a girl not actually a child in 
years ; but, if so, it has been quite uninten- 
tional; I never dreamt of being so miscon- 
strued. I would not be misjudged by you, 
Lindsay.” 

‘*I do not misjadge you! I know you 
could not trifle with anyone!” 

Colonna. did not immediately answer, but 
the hand he had laid on her left shoulder—he 
was standing on that side of her—was 
round to her right; and he drew her nearer 
te him, till she was close by his side. 

The girl glanced at him fleetingly—not 
meeting his eyes—and her own fell again; 
she was growing bewildered ; her heart beat 
fast; a wild, sweet sense that defied 
analysis, and banished all power of thought, 
was stealing over her. She had no wish to 
break the silence that reigned ; she could have 
stood like this for an hour; even Maddie.was 
forgotten ; indeed, Maddie had scarcely been 
remembered all along. It was not for the 
little one’s sake she braved so much to save 
Julian Colonna. 

Presently Colonna spoke very softly. 

“I wish I could believe, Lindsay, that you 
have done more for me to-night than you 
would have done for anyone else—stranger or 
even friend ?” 

“ But,” said the girl, trembling—trying not 
to see the deeper meaning that such words 
almost forced upon her—“I could do no more 
than save your life!” 

“I don’t mean that, Lindsay—I think you 
know it! You might do as much for anyone 
else, but would it be with the same feeling? ”. 

No answer, The question took the girl's 
breath. 

Then Colonna put his other arm round her, 
and held her to his breast, and curbed no 
more the passion in his heart, but let it have 
way. 

"Don't you know, Lindsay, that it is gloricus 
happiness to owe my life to you? . Don’t you 
know ‘that I want to owe you more—ten 
thousand times more-—than life? What was 
in your heart when you came to me to-night, 
my darling? Was.it the mere noble instinct. 
to save life, or was it friendship, or ”—he lifted 
the face she had hidden against him, and bent 
his lips almost to hers as he whispered the 
last question—“ did you come because you 
loved me?”’ 

Lindsay’s clear, steadfast eyes looked straight 
into his for one moment, but all her heart was 
in the look—the next her lover’s kiss was on 


her lipz, and Lindeay knew that mighty secreg | 


my obligation t' you might 





ye ore : 
“I did not know it,” she said, after a long, 
Jong silence, and the clear, crisp tones were 
broken. and faltering 


‘ 3 ‘I -mever thought of 
any one loving me,” . 

** They ee you by, Lind- 
say, yet Iam glad they did: It was you who 
kept me here——” Lindsay's quick look, and 
the flash of colour in her fave made him pause. 

‘* Well,” he said, smiling, and ‘passiog his 


fingers ingl iber carls, 
“6 Ti ae bee me foolish,” 


she said, ‘that I-never dreamed I was: any- 
om to you, I ought. not to have been so 

“I did-not think you foolish; Lindsay. I 
knew you too well for that, but I own I was 
— T could net detect in you one sign of 

terest in me, You were so frank, so fearless 
—your hand did not tremble when I held it in 
mine, your eyes never shunned my look, What 
gave me most hope was your letting me have 
Poors. Herbert.’ Do you remember what you 

“Yes.” She leaned her head him, 
and drew a long breath. “Yes, I know now 
why. I liked you te have the book, though I 
would not lend it to anyone else—and there 
were other thin ” She paused again. 
“Did you tell mé about your past life because 
you loved me?” 

“Yes, my darling; I wanted you to know 
the truth concerning me—I wanted your sym- 
pathy, too. I had almost told you then how 
much I loved you, but I feared to speak too 


soon.” 

Lindsay sighed. 

‘*T must have given you pain,” she said, 
wistfully. ‘How was it I did not know 
definitely, to-night, that all my life :was bound 
up in yours? I think I know, partly, what 
helped to blind me before; but to-night, when 
Maddie told me that Robert Ingledew was 
going to murder you, and it seemed I might 
be too. late to save you, there was just one 
thought in me—to reach you—no, not thought 
—if I had thought of you I might have known 
the truth, afterwards, if not at first. It was 
you filling my whole being. I should have 
dashed even Maddie to the ground if she had 
stood in my way. I had gone out of myself.” 

‘*I have not deserved such love, Lindsay,” 
said Colonna, tenderly ; “ how isit that I have 
won it?” 

He would have drawn her to a chair near, 
but Lindsay started and changed colour, 

“It is late,” she said, ‘I must not stay, 
I must go back to Maddie.” 

It struck her with a sharp pang that she 
would seem to Maddie to be a traitor— that 
the little sister would perhaps turn against 
her when ehe heard that Julian Colonna’s 
love was given to Lindsay, But was not he 
free to choose whom he would? 

..“*If you go back,” said Colonna, “I must 
go back with you.” 

‘*No, no,” cried Lindsay, impetuously ; 
“‘ Ingledew may still be watching.” 

‘* Do you propose, then, to go alone, or with 
Felton, who will not be in till near mid- 
ey 4s topped lexit h 

Lindsay s in perplexity, pressing her 
hand to ben Trcchande The only other way 
from Friar’s Place to Beechmore was five 
miles round, and was impassable in times of 
snow ; the road she had come was dangerous ; 
moreover, if she allowed her lover to accom- 

any her to Beechmore he must remain there 

lor the night.. "He could not obtain lodging in 

the village—which was half-a-mile or more 
farther on—for everyone would be in bed, even 
if lodgment were to be had. -It was far better 
that she should remain at Friar’s Place, only 
Maddie would be left-in suspense all night. 
That this necessity had not before nted 
itself to Lirdsay showed how completely she 
was absorbed by the one overwhelming 
thought; but she would not have acted 
differently, thongh her name had been a by- 
word in all the couutry side. 
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‘¢ Then I must stay here to night,’’ she said, 
slowly. 

‘‘T see no help for it, my darling.” He took 
her in his arms again; soothing her fondly, for 
brave Lindeay was quailing under the lash-of 
that fear which no woman dares toface with un- 
tlinching gaze. “I would that this could have 
been spared you, Lindsay ; but there is no cause 
for dread. It will never be known that you 
were at Friar’s Place this night. I will take 
you back very early‘in the morning. Neither 
Felton nor your servant will gossip about you. 
Maddie will be in suspense—about you more 
than about me—but she will not suffer as you 
would; besides, we cannot help her.’’ 

“No,” said Lindsay. 

She breathed more freely, and suffered 
Colonna to place her in the arm-chair again. 
A ring at the bell madé her start, but Julian 
smiled, ; 

“It is only Felton,” he said. “I will ex: 
plain matters to him, and tell him to bring 
some supper ; you must need it.’’ 

He went out, but’ soon returned, and ere 
long 8 was brought, and afterwards the 
two sat together as they had sat in Lindsay's 
parlour when he told that sorrowful story of 
his life; only now his arm was round her, and 
her head rested on his breast. 

“TI will write,” Colonna aaid, “ to Robert 
Ingledew, and explain ‘the truth, and ask him 
to see me, I can forgive him, Lindsay ; he is, 
I believe, well nigh-mad—and the little one, I 
am afraid, cannot be held blameless. She 
must have given Ingledewsomeencouragement. 
I never knew there was anything serious 
between them, or I would have acted differently 
to Maddie.” 

‘*She shall tell me the trath abont Ingle- 
dew,” said Lindsay, steadily. “I have 
warned her that he was not a man to be 
trifled with. Iwill not exonerate myself: I 
ought to have been more strict; I have 
thought too little of Maddie's flirtations.” 

**You may have been in error, Lindsay, 
dear, but your nature could never compass 
Maddie's; she is coquette to the soul, and 
she is so often out of your sight that you can- 
not always watch her actions. She must have 
deceived you about Ingledew.” 

‘* Yes,” Lindsay’s eyes were fall of tears, 
“Oh! why does Heaven give so. much beauty 
with so little heart ?’’ 

Why, indeed! A mystery that must for 
ever remain insoluble. 

Colonna at length reluctantly dismissed 
Lindsay to take some rest, giving up to her his 
on the rug 
before the library fire; and tho at first 
Lindsay was too excited by that had 
occurred to slumber, “ nature’s sweet restorer ” 
came to her aid at last, and she fell into a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
THE LAST OF WESTHOLT, 


In the early morning Julian Colonna and 
his young companion started for Beechmore. 
It was safest to go on foot, for the roads were 
too slippery for horses, > 

There was some dread in Lindsay’s heart 
lest Maddie when shé saw Colonna should 
betray herself; but the probability was that 
Maddie would have gone to bed, and would be 
fast asleep—Lizzie would be up. 

They went up to the kitchen entrance and 
knocked softly, and in an instant the door was 
opened, and Lizzie had fairly thrown her arms 
— Lindsay’s neck, sobbing ‘and laughing 
n her joy. 

She seemed almost inclined to welcome 
oe Bat Maddie?” Lindsey cote 

‘Ba "Li asked. ‘‘ Where i 
Maddie?” o675 44 

‘Gone to bed, poor lamb ; and cried herself 
to sleep !”’ 

“TI will tell: you ‘all-soon, Lizzie,” said 
Lindsay, and went at once to Maddie’s room. 


There lay the beauty, the stains of 
cata ne ape ng ts of tears still 


Lindsay bent: down 





and softly whispered her name, and Maddie 
awoke with a shriek, and flung herself on her 
sister’s breast. 

_“TI thought you were lost. Oh, Lindsay, 
did you save him—he isn’t killed?’ she cried, 
in a breath, 

“He is saved, Maddie; he is here!” said 
Linisay, caressing her sister fondly. ‘‘I was 
just in time—no more. Hush, hush! Maddie, 
try and be more calm!” 

Bat Maddie was almost in hysterics from 
the reaction, and Lindsay made at first no 
serious effort to control her, deeming it best 
to let her excitement have way. 

After a few moments, however, she made 
Maddie.exert self-command, and then she told 
her briefly the events of the night, keeping 
back, for the present, the whole truth as re- 
garded Colonna and herself. 

She would tell that to, Maddie later, when 
they were alone together ;,but part she must 
tell her now, though it was bitterly hard, when 
Maddie asked, with the pleading look in her 
blue eyes, what Colonna had said of her. 

“‘ Maddie, darling,’ said the elder, gently, 
** you must put all that out of your heart—he 
does not love you. He told me so. He said 
you were a child to him—he had never 
dreamt of any other love.” 

Maddie burst out afresh. 

‘* Oh, cruel, cruel! He made me think he 
loved me—he did, Lindsay—he did! ” 

“Maddie, be just. He was kind and affec- 
tionate to you, nothing more. I will talk to 
you about this another time. Perhaps you 
had better not meet him just yet; I will tell 
him you are not well.” 

“I won’t see him—I will never see him 
again !”’ cried Maddie, her head buried in the 
pillows, and Lindsay left her for a while. 

She would recover herself better alone; too 
much sympathy is no kindness to’a grief that 
arises more from a wounded vanity than a 
wounded heart. 

Perhaps Julian Colonna had some glimmer- 
ing of the reason why Maddie could not eee 
him, but, of course, he gave no sign. 

Lindsay made him stay to breakfast, and, 
meanwhile, sent a messenger to Oak Tree 
Farm, who returned with the news that 
Farmer Ingledew was at home. 

Colonna then wrote to the young man, 
stating that Lindsay, returning home and 
hearing of his (Colonna’s) peril, had contrived 
to despatch a message to warn him, He 
added :— 


“Inr ing me as & rival you have erred 
entirely; even if I had been I should have 
wronged you ignorantly, knowing nothing of 
any nearer tie than friendship between your- 
self and Madeleine; but I was fond of her 
rather on her sister’s account than her own. 
It is Lindsay whom I love, and Lindsay is 
now my promised wife. I was never for a 
moment Jaazled by Madeleine. What more 
can I say? For the rest yon may thank 
Heaven that your soul is free from bloodshed, 
though judge you whether it is free of blood- 
guiltiness. If you will come to me at Friar's 
Place I should like to see you. I have no feel- 
- ingof resentment against you, and no thought 
of revenge. My lips will never betray you.” 

Robert Ingledew did not disregard that 
generous letter ; he went to Friar’s Place, and 
Colonna then learned how Maddie had led the 
young mau on, and how, sv soon as this stran- 
ger came, she had cast him aside, 

** And, I suppose,” said Colonna,|‘ if she pre- 
tended to love you now, you would be 
! ” 

deceived ? 

“No!” cried the young man ; ‘no, I know 
her'too well now.” . 

But the other smiled and shook his head. 

‘« Ingledew,”’ he said, ‘‘be advised, and put 

urself beyond temptation. Women like 
| die wind men round their fingers, and 
woe betide the men who marry such women ! 
The girl never-loved you; she will never Jove 
anyone seriously. She will marry some day— 
don’t wince—it will be a good day for. you, 
‘and if her husband be a fool he will be satis- 
> fied with her; but a man of any depth or 











strength of feeling would weary of her in a 
few years—porsibly in a few months. One 
needs a nobler nature, a truer heart, to stand 
the test of possession.” 

And if Robert Ingledew did not feel the full 
force of those words then, he felt them later, 
when that episode of bis life in which Maddie 
had played so prominent a part seemed like a 
bad dream. 

The next day Julian Colonna went down to 
Beechmore. Lindsay was alone, and her lover 
saw that something had disturbed her, though 
she tried to bide it. 

“ Where is Maddie? ’’ he said. 

“* She is upstairs,” Lindsay replied. 
is still unwell.” 

It had been a trying scene with Maddie yes- 
terday, as Lindsay had anticipated; the 

ounger girl had reproached her {sister with 

faving ‘stood in her light.” The injustice of 
this reproach was too grors to be anything but 
contemptible, yet Lindeay was deeply pained 
that Maddie should be capable of such a 
thought and such words. Of course Maddie 
would get over her temper, but the stab had 
been given. 

“‘Come here, Lindsay,’’ said Colonna. 

‘“‘ You must not ask me any questions,” she 
said, going to him obediently. 

‘Must I not ask you what it is that troubles 
you?” said Colonna, taking her in his arms 
and kissing her. 

“No, I could not answer.”’ 

“ Very well; but will the trouble pass?” 

* Yes—soon—very soon.” 

“You must not have troubles that I cannot 
share, Lindsay.” 

This was a new idea to Lindsay; she had 
always borne her own troubles alone, ard often 
carried those of others as well; with Maddie 
there was no reciprocity; the dual life was 
something of which Lindsay bad yet to learn 
the happiness, : 

“TI never will, if I can help it,” she said; 
‘but I don’t realise things yet ; I seem to have 
lost my old meee ot ‘ 

“TI want you to lose it soon, Lindsay. What 
are you going to do with the farm? ”’ 

“T can let it—if you like,” 

‘*If I like!” said be, laughing. “ J am not 
going to learn farming, and I don’t mean you 
to remain at it. Do you wish to be a farmer 
still?” 

‘*No, ob, no!” 

“ Not if I wished it?” 

* Yes—then.” 

‘¢ Are you always going to be so meek? ” 

“That is not meekness; it is only that be- 
cause I love you all your wishes are mine. I 
shall never be meek.” 

**T don’t think you will; but I hope I shall 
never ask you to be, Lindsay.” 

“And ‘you won’t want me to part from 
Maddie, will you? Icouldn’t dothat.” 

‘No, Lindsay ; let Maddie live with us till 
she finds another home. When are you com- 
ing to me, Lindsay?” ‘ : 

‘‘Whenever you like,” she said, quietly, 
ry she ogee a ait 

- en, dear one. ’ 

4 “Mey I come back this evening?” 

““Of course you may.” 

At first Maddie declared that she would not 
live with her sister after her marriage. How 
could Lindsay suppose she would? But when 
she reflected that — eons, wanes ne 
her appearing as a bridesmai she 
had no other e than Lindsay’s, she thought 
better of it; and very lovely she looked in 
her white dress and jewelled locket, far out- 
shining Rose Edgar, who shared the honours 


with her. 

It was a v uiet ag 7H but all West- 
holt went rag Be it, for Lindsay Mansfield’s 
engagement was the one topic of conversation 
in the village; Nobody had thought Lindsay 
was the one chosen ; many had believed Maddie 
the attraction ; but those who looked beneath 
the surface of thingsa—and they were not a 
few —commended Julian Colonna’s choice. 


Lindsay was one in ten thousand. 2 
It was reported that the tenant of Friar's 
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by’a ‘wood-of firs, elms;and oaks, from which 
the leaves had now nearly ‘all faded 

The sun‘was jostsetting when the genialold 
colénet and’ hisdaughter arrived; and. the, 
ruddy™bricks looked almost * goldén,~ as the~ 
dyeing rays touched -the ‘buil: and ‘rested | 
on the western windows. My host'and hostess, | 
after greeting Amor Thornbury of whom a, 
were very fond; turned to her* father; and“! 
me to’amuse their young visitor. 

Deepin the heart‘of the~wood, where’ the 
only sound that ‘broke the almost solemn still- 
ness was thé song of birds andthe light crush- 
ing of twigs-as some frightened hare scudded 
across the path, was a’ silvery, natural lake, 
overshadowed: by drooping: iow. 

It was'a lovely spotia the sammeér time, for 
then thedeticate* herebéll and” the tall’ wild- 
hyacinth reared their heads ‘amid the’ long, 
waving grass,and tlie air was ‘filléd with ‘ti 8 
s veet, sabtie fragrance ‘of ‘word violets and’ 
pale primroses; ever now) when the nd 
was and the trees ‘hati ‘naked, spot 
was # roniantic one, and ‘here I directed: my 
steps-withthe fairest flower of womanhood at 
my side A#'we'reacttd the laks.a-‘lark* rose 
from some stubble. not’far distant; filling the 
quiet ‘air with’a burs of melody: 


“Tam fond of ‘bitds,” std Amor, stanfing | too. 


still benéath’ the-Jong. btaniohes of & wilfow, 
and resting hér* dainty, Brey-gloved hand’on 
its trank, ag-ste Sacn dreamily~ at two-,or- 
three jays-as they first high up‘above the 
trees that sarrounded us, then low down almost 
at our fest, while the: soft, thrilling notes of 
tlie lark-sill lingered'on ‘our ears: 

My answer ‘is’ not’ worth’ resording,. forI_ 
always managed to a ‘at a disadvantage 
in the’presence” of the’ only woman” whoss 
opinion I cared for. . We returned to.the house 
after a time, and ‘then Atior’r-tifed tod Lad 
Cranston's ton's boudoir to’ make.s 7me cease 
in rere arate yard they ‘descended 
r “té arrive: 

my raat eT etal T ever furget “that, 
night when ‘T hetd your deat form ix my a 
as weglided round the'great room td the wil 


intoxi¢a: Strains of thé-band? ant 
‘ou were ly uncorscious of them pen: 
sion aye “me, 


xt Coldnel Thornbury | 

to rentaltent, the Towers, forthe dawn was not 
far distant whén * the: party “brake: up; an’ ans, 
Amor's °s weet; flower 4i Was" somewhh: 
pale—she. wa# not accustomed to late honrs 

Neéxt ‘morning when’ I’ tout; ints mi 
garden, I was oe and’ leased to find 
Amor King undér the shads‘ of 
the trees,-and Churried forward to- eet Ly 
How air, how: a Ara rae fired she lookeit 


her simple: ‘robe “of “creani.coloured” 
prt ec cio +0 ratiéye it, save the 
bunch of pink geratitims;: still’ wet witht-déw,, 


which she held in her hands !. 
“ Yotrard an eatly riser,” T ‘observed, taking. 
~ eliti-fingets“in* my hands: I’ remember. 
word “we spoke during thiss’ brietweeks, 


the = merrier f y lifes. 
oy ye-rise early. ling att has, not-‘forgot- 
on ery iin the tthe is B ve Licht 
vocate ‘early ri a a 
mrvellousty sweet ton 


on thé Misdeoms eontebon 6 of musie: 
© Wilkoyow have’ a+fldwerfor-your' coat?” 


holdingout a*spray of the geraniam ‘with’ a + 


half*shy smile. ~ pmonaiaiel 
ba ¥, ret 
you ‘put: — _ — quietty: 


of -all—herself; 

As; che:raised. herstaie hands to' place thei gisnt 
meer y sare. gee gem boosé sleeves: fe t' 
ee ese ache e ihe — ee an a 
1 m 2 ‘yer 
cae sae i as Loran eae 

ee as. reyes m: 

How.I} one kiss rinees 
arms,).but, . PLA myself ; . that., 
thrilled — h my being. Bt She ‘wight Linge 


mine, my'dar ing, my wife! 
She ae ater went’ aw , thht-atter- 
noon, Der ieniely ea at did not 


. hoped f 


| would decide my fature happiness or woe. 


: from my m 


‘| conversation; on,.the subject of my, ancfe’s” 
) illttess, “bit Fe Coun ioe tont eat a radutiel: ‘4 


met Amor out, with her dog Ponto trotting on 
infront, and we would ‘walk side by side along 
the hard country roads, and through the fields 
where: the hedges were gemmed. with Jack 
Frost's silvery trail.” 

One morning about a week before Christmas 
I waa standing looking ont intothe ground at 
Cranston “Towers, feeling rather ‘impatient at 
the non-appearance of’ my host. It was late, 
and the Rotman had long since been, and.I 

vently that he had “brought me a 
letter from’ my. Uncle Edgar, who had \not 
been well‘ lately. 

There'was going to be a'grand ball at Cran- 
ston Towers on Christmas Eve, to which Amor 
Thornbury was invited; and I earnestly ho 
that he was better, I was Jooking forward to 
this evening, for I had determined to ask the 
question that night, the ans to , which 


I was fond of my uncle, but.as I did not sup- 
his ‘illness a bad one I was not much, 
troubled on his account,’ still I knew that he 
would expect me to run u as see him if ‘his 
health had‘ not improve ounger “ 
only ; brother Athol was cenitale 6wn.to th 
Towers for a eben two years’ shaded 
from England; and T'was anxious to see him 


Presently thé butlér came in, with thé urn 
hissing. and bubbling, and soon after Lord | 
Cranston entered, and thé . poat-bag: béing 
bronght, handed. me several letters, vat: not 
one’ with the* well.koown handwriting of my 
uncle. Thére.was one from my father, how- 
ever; in it hé informed me that my uncle was 
much worse, and ‘that if I wished:to see hi vd | 

nenin I must come at once, This letter fille 

remorse; my dear old uncle lay dyin 

while T was lamenting the fact. that he woul 
xpect” me to’ go to sée him, and for ha! 
moment all wi earaehe. of Atnor were banished 


“*T mnst leave by-the next train for London, ” 
I said, turning to my hostess, who entered ‘the 
room’at that moment, ‘You will:excuse,my, 
haste, for my. sunele, Lora, Cathland, is not ex- 


pected $6 live,” 

fiyeced eset hyenas sony Tak tang a 
answered, a sro pg-up her 
comely features ; bat I’ PT eish it was car {me 


cheerful.errand you were going. How sorry 
your. panes the ; we expect hing here to- 


pa down to- breakfast after a bee 


and before twelve a'slock. f, 7 was, speeding on 
my way to Leni, eames ly out af at ite 
wide stretches of: ae fla: with -hére } 
and — a nigh: bite, t or a clump/;of tall, 


Now and Sin as we, ped ‘On. throu t 
chilly; we clusters. .of co’ 
pom long g syhbee great b 


of holly grew, i brighten 

most dreary w «ree or ving cd te 

green leayes and gl A constia poe ciae £ 

: Edel Bot nas tia ti pit the time, for, 
nu out 

but it tame bick tome in” Frisina wit 


houses, with tall, red chitoneys, from which. 
the smoke ite my curled in fantastic’ shapes 


nee at nee + = 
of‘c wh Ps - 
purines ho fi on the none Ng 


ind nate th 
aoe ‘th - Mr ah 


r| oursel 


distinct vividness—the - broad,  flat-roofed’/ bit 


My brother came round two or three days 
after my arrival, and finding our uncle so 
much improved he decided .to precede me to 
Cranston Towers, 

I’ was Lord Cathland’s favourite, nephew, 
and when he begged me to stay I could not 
refuse.. 

Next to my father I loved and respected 
him ‘above all other men, and so Athol went 
down tothe Towers by himself, with many ex- 
cuses té Lady Cranston from me, but of Amor 
I spoke no word. 

t was long after Christmas when I felt I 
could leave ‘the dear old boy in safety. He 
would. not be far from. us,.for he. intended 
spending the winter. at his country residence, 
Cathland-Park, some two.or,three miles from 
Cranston Towers. 

Athol‘met me at the station,, He. was some- 
thing like me. * His eyes were deep, dark 
brown, his hair crisp and curly, and his com- 

plexion was bronzed by exposure to.a tropical 
sun, which mine was not, for I was very pale, 
and my features lacked the winning expression 
that won for him the admiration of all women. 

**So glad to see you again, old féllowd” he 
paid, clasping my hands in a firm :grasp. 
‘You are not much changed ; the same grave, 
Bhoughétut phiz,” and he langhed . a . light, 


joyous laugh. 

And I, Athol, have been looking forward 
to*this meeting,” I answered quietly, Men 
are never very demonstrative with each other, 
and we neither of us spoke much, althongh our 
aawer hits ania: with pleasure: at being to- 


erie} had bronght the.dég-cart with him, and, 
i ing up, we were soon bowling along the 
ard white road, the fresh, clear air blowing 


- tine reehy wrod He was vhs Beg during the 


long ative; but as we r6d the great iron 


4 Bate a Cranston Towers,-and passed.swiftly 


i broad! avenue of leafless trees,. he . 
t Oo me and said, 

| “Tam going across to Colonel Thornbury’s 
this afternoon ; will you come?” 

“Yes t” I answered but Athol little knew 
how the we thous ‘of that visit sent. the hot 
i faa Cob my.veins, 

Mined and: Cranston; were. delighted to 
see-me, for Fra sigur that, their old friend, 
Lord Cathland,’ ne che eae hd Bore had 

‘pleasant oc ‘uch, an en, in the 
etcoraoon, , my brother andI atarted for Thorn- 


als Late: aa Tete Sus y for the. time of year, 
ht ‘was. resting over. 

the eb wi anette the high wooden . 
gate, and up, Abas gravel . pathway, Colonel 
was not at-home, the, servant in- 

ie us, but Miss Thornbury, wae in, the, 


‘Anas 0 wetold her that we would announce 
“and together we went out into. the 
@ | wintry sunlight where Amor. was walking up 
rachis the brown pathways, with here anal 
tchof hard, dingy snow that thé sun . 
had tat Ato melt, There. was.s thonghtfal . 
on  Tandl sweat young face, and the 
eyes, as the hey tara ously in our direc- 
tidn; had a inesce fight n their purple depths ; 
8 shd. perceived n8 coming, down the, 
quaint ht rie ag a bright crimson glow ‘rose . 
to her golden hair, and. she advanced towards 
ns swit ‘a quick exclamation of. pleased sur- 


throbbed..and. beat at. the. 
Pa ape eviddnt_confasion! . Could. it be. 
that d absence she had Tearned that 
+ I was more than all others, What else - 











find me at Thornbury -° “Sometimes T' 
fr nol 


€ 


could par Msg ®aning of the rich colour that 
"On cima at ee. Trashed “ont,} sufflised ar hair features ? 
fo where the per ; Rigthn tno; “ ‘a we ite ha slope I phosld ba my mation 
with, me mpi one" was | ask my, 
na | anny atv to my Rei m “i L at say beatbit. his oes tongne. . 
I doupa b m.yery weak, but and the ‘able ‘to sae npon..any. rhea 
| aéctor, wh oy ones left his side d a , While a by, “ye aed Pree th one 
the t, t vi @ momen 
oe shoe ter be tm saett ei eae and feeling so. 0 altogether. ‘hie, 
has not at one time experienced inferior. it. that I.could aves opal 
the feling of joy that fat came over me when TY wie a. cher. presence? 1‘asked.mygelé: im, 
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Colonel Thornbury came out jato the garden 
after a time and invited us to stay to tea, aud 
of course we stayed. I offered Amor my arm 
as T had on that first night, as we turned to 
enter the house. Isaw Athol glance at us, 
acd again that quick rush of warm blood rose 
to her face, 

She loved me! Of this I felé sure, and soon 
I would ask her € give herself to me for life. 
She looked more fair than ever, I thought, on 
that afternoon. She was dressed in. a loose 
clinging robe of some rich crimson material, 
and her. sweet face rose above the masses of 
wv lace at her throat like some pure white 
ily. 

We could not stay to dinner, although we 
should have preferred to, for Lady Cranston 
was giving @ grand dinner party, to which she 
hsd invited Lady Clare; this in my honour, 
and such being the case I at least could not 
be absent, 

If Amor answered my question as I wished 
—and of this I had little or no doubt—I would 
say before all the world “this is my. future 
wife,” but until then I could only quietly 
ions the fact that they were literally stuffing 
the Lady Clare down my throat. 

She herself was a very lady-like, unaffected, 
modest girl, a girl of whom I conld have made 
a friend ; but I always felt in a false position 
when in her company, and behaved so stiffly 
that I am sure she thought I disliked her. It 
is @ great pity for relations to interfere in 
these matters. 

The week passed on and spring was ap- 
proaching, but I had found no opportunity of 
speaking the words that were ever ringing in 
my brain to sweet Amor Thornbury, but when 
the loud notes of the cuckoo had been heard 
in the woods, and the trees were putting forth 
their first fresh pale green shoots, the time for 
which I longed came. 

Lady Cranston had arranged before leaving 
for London to have a pic-nic in Hendleigh 
Wood, which was situated some five miles 
from the town. 

It was a place of historical note, for there, 
on the summit of a s-grown hill, from 
which could be seen a distant view of the sea, 
were the ruins of agrand old castle. Knights 
of old had fought upon the thi strong 
battlements, and fair ladyes had at the 
tiny apertures that did yd for windows, and 
prayed for the welfare of their gallant loves, 

Amor and her father were coming, and a 
feeling of unutterable joy filled my heart as I 
thought that that day should decide my fate. 
No idea of failure came to me. What did 
those blushes mean but love ? 

There were about twenty in all invited, and 
by ten o’clock the whole party had started. 
Athol and I were in one carriage with Amor 
Thornbury and Janet Penrhyn, a nice, affable, 
pretty girl, with an exhaustible flow of. con- 
versation., 

Never shall I forget that drive. The coun- 
try through which we passed was picturesque, 
though rather flat ; broad stretches of brown 
fields that would, in a few months, be golden 
with ripening corn; then green fields in their 
first freshness, their low hedges overshadowed 
by tall trees. Now and again there was a 
house, and through gaps in the hedges an 
occasional glimpse of the sea. 

“ I think ——is a very pretty and picturesque 
county, there is so much variety about it. 
not you agree with me, Lord Cranston ?” said 
Amor, in that soft, liquid voice that .never 
failed to thrill my being to the core. 

** Yes, it is considered so,” I answered; and 
Miss Penrhyn, who had been silent a few mo- 
ments, joining in, the conversation became 
general, 

We very soon arrived at our destination, a 
small wood at the foot of a hill, at the top of 
which stood the crumbling rains of Hendleigh 
eer even in its last decay. 

We all wandered about the wood gathering 
cowslips, primrozes, and violets, and chatting 
merrily together until we were called to lunch. 
The meal passed off as such meals generally 
do, There was the usual laughing and joking, 


and the little mishaps thatinvariably occur at 
pic-nics, and then the party broke up and went 
off.in couples in different directions, 

I managed to secure Amor before anyone 
had observed us, and turned. my steps in the 
direction of the ruins. 

She was very silent, and I did not feel in 
the humour for conversation, 80 we walked on 
in nee silence till we reached the court- 


There was an arehway covered with ivy that 
led to a small arbour at the left of us as we 
clambered over what had once been the outer 
wollte stronghold, in fact, of the ancient 

n 


I pnshed aside the heavy veil of ivy, and 
pointing to a square, flat stone I invited Amor 
toa seat. Resting my hand on the sunken 
wall I gazed up at the sky, which had turned 
to & dull brownish grey, as if for inspiration, 

My heart was too fall for speech at this mo- 
ment, although I had brought sweet, innocent 
Fe og to this lonely spot to tell my tale of 

ove. 

After a time she rose and came te myside, and 
80 we two stood together in the soft stillness 
of the afternoon, watching the birds that flew 
busily in and out of the thick mantle of ivy 
that covered one side of the ruins. Presently 
she turned her large eyes inquiringly upon 


me, 

‘¢ Why are you so silent?” she asked, in her 
clear, distinct voice. 

Then her eyes wandered dreamily to the 
foot of the hill, where tall, dark pines reared 
their heads to the sky and so far out to the 
rugged cliffs, above which the sea seemed to 

and rise, 

“T always manage to make myself stupid 
when in your company,” I remarked rather 
bitterly, but I stopped suddenly, for she was 

ing at me in surprise. 

“ Stupid!” she replied, “‘ I have never found 
you other than a very pleasant companion. 
You underrate yourself,” and she turned again 
to the grand, though rather dreary, scene that 
lay stretched before our eyes. 

A pale, watery mist was creeping up over 
the cliffs, and a shiver went through me. The 
whole place was changed since we arrived in 
the early morning, and there was every sign 


of a storm. 

“Amor!” I said, and my voice did not 
sound to melike my own, but I was d ate, 
and so I went on going a step nearer the tall, 
lithe, blue-robed re, and taking her hand 
in my own, “ Amor, do you think that you 


co 
I never finished that sentence, for the sound 


of h ing footsteps broke u the heavy, 
brooding stillness of the air, L instinctively 


he intruder was very close. I was standin 
against the.old oak, and the thick leaves 
the ivy completely hid me from the be of 
any one entering the arbour, but I c see 
every line of the faultless figure and sweet 
calm face of Amor Thornbury. 
“T have been looking for you everywhere,” 
cried s familiar voice, that of my brother 
Athol, and I started at the glad ring of joy in 


ite tones. 
Pie ane ames could answer he was at her 


side, that tender, almost womanly, smile I 
knew so well lighting iS his dark, handsome 
face; but what was it I saw that turned my 
heart to stone and caused that choking sensa- 
tion in my throat? 

Only 2s. swift glance from a pair of star- 
bright into a man’s face, and a delicate 
crimsoning of a maiden’s pearly skin, but I 
prayed as I gazed that I might die as I stood 
there, anseén and alone. 

Yes, alone, for those two standing there, 
heart speaking to heart, were utterly uncon- 
scious of my presence, 

I had dreamt my dream, that was the 
awakening. 

The grey mist that had risen above the land 
was not more dark and drear than my life 
would henceforth be. 





‘Oh, Amor, my darling, my pure love!” I 





cried, in my agony, *‘ would that it might have 
been!” and then, drawing myself together, 
I Bs be unheeded. from my shelter, and 
Pp silently down the hill, sometimes 
stumbling over the bricks that had fallen 
from the crumbling walls, sometimes stoop- 
ing to pluck a pale primrose from its bed in 
the tender young grass. 

The rest of the party were all gathered to- 
gether under the shade of some wide-spreading 
chestnuts when I came upon them, discuss- 
ing the advisability of returning home. 

was soon engaged in lively conversation 
with Miss Penrhyn, and when my brother 
and Amor joined us I was the gayest of the 
little group. In fact, Athol piel ety me more 
than once in surprise. He was not used to 
seeing me give way to such wild spirits. 

As we took our places in the carriages the 
storm broke with full force. A deep rolling 
peal of thunder rumbled over our heads, then 
a swift flash of purple struck across the sky, 
nearly blinding us, and on rolled the carriages 
through the country roads and lanes, where 
the birds were hopping about in the glistening 
hedges, tiny drops of rain resting on their 
browa wings like spots of crystal. 

It was soon over, and as we passed through 
the village, a pale gleam of sunshine fell from 
the sky, and lingered on the fair face and 

olden head of Amor Thornbury, who was 
ying back on the cushions, an expression of 
pecfoot happiness hovering round her coral 
ps. 


“Have you enjoyed yourself?” I asked, 
bending forward and looking fixedly into the 
clear, pure depths of her violet eyes. I had no 
motive in asking the question, except that I 
i to hear the soft thrilling tones of her 
voice. 

‘Yes, I have indeed!” she answered, with 
a smile, and a pretty shy blush tinged her 
Seta bucdsomne tas ok wep oeemaee tether 

; me face of my younger brother. 

I knew what that look meant, and my heart 
throbbed with pain, and I felt that my face grew 
pale. Itwas a hard fight, mangos as I was, to 
control my age for I could have cried aloud 
in my agony. I had often heard that when a 
man gets to the age of two or three-and-thirty, 
without ever having loved, the love that 
comes to him then is deeper, more nate, 
more lasting. ‘‘I shall never love,” I boasted 
in my weak, boyish arrogance; but I felt the 
truth of the saying then. ‘“‘I knew that life 
no longer had any charm for me; still I could 
not regret that I loved.” 

The sua was setting when we entered the 
massive gates at the entrance of Cranston 
Park; but great drops of rain were still 
dripping from the dark pines and pale chest- 
nuts, flashing and spar in watery 
pink er that overshadowed the country, as 
t 


Atter Colonel Thornbury and his daughter 
had departed—the latter with shy, tremulous 
Groping of the white, blue-veined eyelids and 
maidenly blushes, as Athol whispered some 
words into her shell-like ear—my brother 
came out on to the terrace, where I was doing 
battle with this my first and last love. 

He was rather agitated and nervous, I could 
see that b: Coe Sahel te cate. There was no 
moon ; only » bright, twinkling) stars 

ing up in the cloud flecked sky witnessed 
that interview. I knew what wascoming, and 
braced myself to meet it with calmness. , 

“D old fellow!” he said, lighting a 
cigar and then putting it out again in-his ex- 
citement, “I have semething to tell you. 
ee have noticed——”’ He paused at 
& loss for words. 

Athol was my only brother, and I loved him 
dearly. No thought of being jealous entered 
my mind. It was not his fault that he had 
won the prize I had cast for. It was the way 
of life ; oné man’s success is generally another’s 
downfall. 

set tet tid 
replied, pu my hand on oulder, 
his bronzed face flashed. 
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‘What do you think the pater will say?” 
he asked, in a quick, eager whisper. 

This was & difficult question to answer, for 
I felt sure in my own heart that my father 
and mother both had very different views for 
Athol than s marrisge with the daughter of a 

r colonel, nev one —- and pene a me 
that girl t be; but I would not speak a 
wate nie to him. I could not damp bis 
spirits on this, the first night of his betrothal. 

“ Oh, I daresay they will make the best of 
it,” I saidy in an off-hand manner. ‘ You see, 
the girls married 'to please them, and you 
will marry to please yourself! ” 

He looked so handsome as he stood on the 
terrace with his head erect and that happy 
light in his dark eyes. 

‘* Douglas,” he eaid, turning to mesuddenly, 
‘“‘Tam a coward, I know, but will you go to 
them for me?” 

The feathery branches of some tall larches 
that over-shadowed this end of the terrace 
waved and fluttered above our heads, and it 
seemed to my excited fancy, as I struggled for 
mastery over myself ere I answered his ques- 
tion, that the wind that rusted the quivering 
leaves and lifted Athol’s rich dark curls from 
his broad forehead whispered to my aching 
heart, “it is for her happiness too!” 

AsI put out my hand to him, a feeling of 
dizziness Came over me, and I caught at 
the stone balustrade to steady myself; but 
Athol was not too absorbed in his love-dream 
to notice me, and he came a step nearer, laying 
his hand on mine as he did so. 

‘*I will do what you ask, Athol,” I muttered, 
in a choking voice, for the words would 
scarcely come, 

“ You are not well, old fellow! Why, your 
face is ghastly, and your hands clammily 


cold |." he cried out. ** Do , what a brute 
I am not to have seen before ill you look!” 
remorsefally. 


“ Nonsense, I am well enough. My phizdoes 
not show to advantage in the pale starlight!” 
I said, with a miserable attempt at a laugh. 
“ Now, Athol, good night..I shall stay out here 
@ little longer. You know. I have my speech 
to think over.” 

We shook hands warmly, and I stood staring 
after his strong, well-knit figure, as he strode 


along the stone terrace with the careless 
| step that betokens a happy heart. 
here was a great vase with the fra- 


grant wax-likenarcissus near me; and the sweet, 
subtle Fa me brought back a day when Iand 
Amor had walked up and down the leaf-strewn 
paths of the quaintly laid-out garden of Thorn- 
bury Lodge, discussing our favourite flowers. 

* Of all flowers I love thenarcissus,” she had 
said, “ for I think its scent is more exquisite 
than that of any other.” 

“ Amor! Amor!” I murmured, taking one of 
the fragile blossoms tenderly in my hands and 
pressing it to my lips. ‘It is almost too much 
to ask me to plead for your union with another, 
even though that other be my own brother.” 

And, again, the wind seenied to whi 
softly through the trees—‘“‘I¢ is for her happi- 
ness.” 

I canriot remember how long I paced tip and 
down that terrace, fighting with, and trying to 
kill, my unhappy passion for sweet Amor, but 
the stars had disappeared from the sky, and 
the whispering breeze of early dawn, fraught 
with the odour of new-mown hay, was blowing 
on my face, which I knew must look ‘haggard 
and worn from my recent fight with miy love, 
when I turned, aud bending over the vase of 
narcissus, whispered, “‘ Amor, your happiness 
shall be my only thought!” 

Two or three days afterwards I set off for 
London, and on arriving at our house in Gros- 
venor-square I at once sought my father, who, 
: a informed, was busy writiag letters in the 

ibrary. 

He rose as I entered the room, and pushed 
his chair away from the table. 

_ ‘Glad to see you, my boy,” he said,’ a smile 
lighting up his handsome old face, a smile that 
chased away the stern expression that rested 
on his features wheti in repose; “ but'I under- 





stocd that you were tostay at Cranston Towers 
till the end of the month.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “‘ but I have come up 
to ask a very important question. Will you 
give your consent to Athol’s marriage with 
Miss Amor Thornbury ?”’ 

Thad intended making a v different 
speech to this, but it came out abruptly, as 
most disagreeable things generally do, and I 
na infinitely relieved when the words were 
spoken, 

‘To Athol's marriage with Miss Thornbury!” 
he repeated. “I donot remember ever seeing 
Miss Thornbury, Douglas.” 

“I daresay not, sir,” I said, ‘She lives 
near Cranston Towers, and is the only child of 
Colonel Thornbury, late of the——. She is a 
sweet, lovely, ladylike girl, and highly accom. 
plished ”—this in desperation, for I could see 
a re inflexible look stealing round my father’s 
mouth. 

“ Sweet, lovely, and highly accomplished !” 
he said, with a half smile, ‘ I wonder, Dong, 
las, that you did not secure this paragon for 


ourself.” He was too much occupied with 
is own thoughts to observe the grey pallor 
that ov ad my face as he spoke those sar- 
castic words, but as I was standing opposite 


the chimney-glass I had a full view of myself, 
“ And pray,’ he went on, “ what dowry has 
lovely young lady? ” 

“None!” I answered, rather hotly, I 
felt disgusted with my father’s candid re- 
marks; and the sweet fai: face of Amor 
Thornbury, as I had seenit on that autumn 
day, with the perfame of the dying roses hover- 
ing round her golden head, rose before me in 
all its calm girlish purity. ‘None, sir, save 
her dowry of pure womanhood! ” 

‘** Indeed! and you think that I am going to 
give my consent to this foolish marriage!” he | 
replied, his brows contracting over his steel- 
greyeyes, ‘‘The daughter of a retired colonel, 
who has nothing to depend upon but his pen- 
sion. I see nothing, absolutely nothing to 
warrant me in doing so! ” 

“You have not seen her, father,’’ I said, 
eagerly, and I drew from my breast coat- 
pocket a photograph of Amor. Athol gave it 
to me asI said good-bye at the railway station. 
“ITs por this a face to inspire love in any 
man?” ; 

My father took it from me with that cynical 
smile still lingering round his, mouth, but I 
saw it vanish slowly, as he gazed into those 
innocent-pictured eyes. The opening of the 
door at that moment made me turn, and I 
saw my mother standing in the doorway, 

Mother!” I cried, going towards her, and 
kissing her fair comely cheeks, “ Is not—what 
do you think of this face?” She came over 
to my father's side, and he held the photograph 
out to her without a word, 

“It is perfect, my son,’ washer answer, and 
there was something in the expression of her 
mild blue eyes that reminded me of Amor, 
‘* Have you chosen a wife at last, Douglas!” 

“No, mother, but Athol bas!” I answered. 
“T shall never marry, father!” I pleaded 
earnestly, turning again to him. ‘ Did tes 
not marry for love? and surely Athol has 
enough for both.” I felt nearly sure of success 
now that my mother had expressed approyal 
of Amor's face. She could scarcely speak of 
her want of fortune now; besides, there was a 
tender light in her eyes as she once more 
Hem the lovely smiling face of my brother’s 
ove. ; 

“ Althea,” said my father ; ‘‘ our son Athol 
has sent Douglas as his ambassador, He 
wishes for our consent to his marriage with 
this young lady——” 

‘If you will pardon me for interrupting 
you sir,” I cried, quickly; “I will explain,” 
and in a few words as was possible I told the 
story of Athol’s love. I knew I had told my 
story well by their faces, for my father’s brow 
had cleared, and my mother’s eyes were moist. 
I spoke no word of my own heartache—no one 
= ever know that I loved my brother's 
w 





‘*we will go down to Cathland Park—Edzar 
will be pleased—and see for ourselves. We 
will ask her to come and stay with us at the 
Park for a few days. What do you think, 
Denzil?” t to my father with the win- 
ning smile Athol had inherited. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he replied, 
calmly; amd I knew that Athol’s cause was 
won. 

We did not stay long in London after that 
interview. My father and mother went over 
to Thornbury Lodge the day after their arrival 
at Cathland Park. I could not bear to witness 
the meeting but when they came backI heard 
that the cclonel and his daughter were both 
coming to stay a week at the Park, and I 
nerved myself to meet her with calmness. 

She came in the afternoon of the next day. 
I was walking on the lawn with my uncle, who 





was still far from strong, leaning on my arm, 
and when I saw her coming down the gravel 
path, beside my mother, her sweet flower-like 
face aglow with shy joy, my heart stood still. 
Oh, Heaven! why was it given to man to love 
like this ? I asked myself, ionately ; but I 
greeted her quietly, nor did I betray any emo- 
tion when a ene took one of Amor’s slim 
hands, and p it in my uncle Edgar’s. 

“ ,” she said, this is our new daughter 
and your niece.” 

He was pleased, for he had met Amor several 
times during the spring, and had taken a great 
fancy to her, and he drew her towards him and 
pressed a kiss on her soft cheek. 

Presently the sound of voices came to us as 
we four stood under the shade of an old "| 
and looking up I saw Athol. My father an 
the colonel came out into the broad, white 
steps of the terrace. Amor’s fair face flushed 
and paled, and the white lids drooped beneath 
Athal's assionate glance, ashe joined us. He 
soon led her off dewn the wide pathway, where 
the air was filled with the fragrance of the 
jonquil, pink and mignonette; and the branches 
of the ancient trees waved to and fro in the 

entle breeze that whispered a tale of young 
ove to their fluttering leaves.. I followed 
them with my eyes until they disappeared 
from sight behind a great bush of lilacs, How 
happy they were! : 

‘What are you going to do with yourself, 
my boy?” asked my uncle, placing his hand on 
my shoulder, as we stood on the balcony of 
the smoking-room that night, having a parting 
cigar befure retiring. ‘ 

“IT am thinking of going to Italy,” I said 
carefally, but Athol glanced quickly into my 
face as he answered rather wistfally,— 

‘You have not been looking well for some 
time, Douglas, and I think a change would 
do you , but I should like you to stay for 
the wedding.”’ 

“Tam , Athol, but Icannot. I really 
feel as if I shall be ill in earnest if I stay much 
longer in England” and he, seeing that I was 
determined, asked no more questions. I 
think uncle Edgar guessed that something was 
wrong, for he said no word to detain me, aud 
soon after we retired to our rooms, My father 
and mother tried to persuade me to stay, bat 
I stood firm, and the following month saw me 
wandering aimlessly through the picture- 
galleries at Rome, staring at the works of the 
old masters with eyes that saw not, for go 
where I would the sweet face of Amor was 
ever before me. ; 

“They sin who tell us love,can die,” says 
Southey, and I know the truth of his words. 
I have been leading this listless, useless 
life for more than two years now, and my 
face still pales when I see her deer name in my 
letters from home, and my heart still beats 
and throbs wildly when I think of those 
walks we two took together in that glad 
autamn time when I thought in my fond 
madness that my love was returned, aud the 
sight of the trees, when their leaves are ti nged 
with red, gold and brown, recalls the past with 
bitter distinctness, 

They tell me I have a little nephew, and beg 
me to come home—I cannot. 





@ Douglas,” my mother’s voice quivered; 


Perhaps the time will come “when I can 
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der igre thie calmness of ‘a brother ! 
at. time, I” féel by the Sgro! of, my, 
pulss;.as I’ write far, distant; . bia! 
some: day, when I grow tired of this wander- 
ing life, ‘will go back and eee the. little child 
whom they have named Douglas, and the fair, 
lovely face of “her who was.my, only love. 


~ [THE END.] 
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FACETI A? 





Orrrcrat.. AE a pnblishea state 


that the census..embraces.seve emilion. 


women... Who ipepebinenegann rity 


b+ ~~ &@ man reaches the 
and attem to ‘take one higher, 
sensation ' hen as if he ‘had ‘ate 
tempted to kick'a dog-that' wasn’ there: 


An old lady. lowe. the.. coun said;..she, 
never. could, in where. ai the. Smiths: 
came from 2, 8a a large.sign, “Smith 
Manufacturing . em at =. 


very eplied ; ee 
“bat then there's nothing whatever dotuy tm 


parasols?’ 
As ‘a+ cotpylent lad oth rine Such 

omnibus; ‘ a‘ cross) preety 

out, ‘«Omnibuses* Poe por in for: 


elephants; ”' whe: ‘the lady; ay; looking | 5 
sie signiftcantly, ao An 4 


Nosh’s ark; seems. intended “for we all etaids yee , 


beasts £” 

Enrrortat. ExPuaN ation. eee | &, cow-boy 
goesinté a Western pewsp t6 démand..|, 
satisfaation, the* editor explains that | 
the assistant who, wrote the artiale ‘“ has jast 
gous out t6_ kill ’a man, but will be in a 

ew minutes.” THe'eow-boy never, waite, 


An Iristimarwho batbe-pigim his 


. ‘being 
so, he replied, ‘* Och, sure, aa iene ieetiondc 
like to: hawe: bacon with. a: strakesot ‘fatoaud 
a strake:/ot lame-equally; one aftems‘otheri?/” 


A waiTernin a scientifid monthly: saya that: 
in the “oyster schools” of France, 0 
are taught to travel without: apeaibie their= 
shells. It. would appear thet an oyster, has 
more brains and intelligence than a master. 
The latter.can’t be taught to. travel’ without 
opening his shell. 

A porvian actor-manger recently announced 
in a speech on the evening of the’ hundtedél 
performance. of: avery successful, piece that: 
the drama would'soon: be: played (by.as many 


a Germany. a one eee ey 
e very, pensive) ‘‘ Yess—pounda,: shil- 
lings, and penee-ive,” added a wit-imthe stalls, 
A soser residént'in'a small’ village on’ the 
east coast” quite a+ commotien by’ 
saying that the bodies of three children h 


jast been washed ashore. The citizens were*}’ 
by geal “The presidént therefore. sent. for.| ¢ 


indignant’ when, after much* inquiry; tte’ 
sober residént said; “I tell you~ they were.: 
They were ‘washed ashore: by their mother: 
You don’t suppose she could take-’em out inte 
themiddle of tte ocean to wash’em, do you?” 


Waar’ 8 mv A Name ?—A family living in the 
higed a new coachman, and bis name 

: , As both the gentleman of ‘the 
gid; bis eldest son were named Robert, 
ight advisable, to avoid confusion, 
pachman by his last name. Robert 
bijection leases vars and was asked 
mame —** ” said he, with 

Tlie “fauty shuddéred, 
Aow would” this sort‘of thing 
“Da ‘come here a minute.’’’ 
Have- the Carriage ready in half*‘an-hour, 
a ~ D a a been waiting 

you, Deary The amily ‘resolved ‘to stan 

by Robert: 















thisinvigorsting 74": No, Sie i 


PPO ind do you 2S ah a : 


"| a withered. any ye 


ieee ee 


‘your: 
it) ** Welk) gee-up half-an-bour’ later days 


as : twelves companies fsb. i tiglemdy: Ametrionsc wien Lrwtrrohenegemar steht tty Mga avaoe 


‘took her at once regina. 
‘lof which'disgpsted her: —“" On Soe she 


A poru.ar writer, Be argc the ocean tele-~ 
graph, wondered wh the news transmitted 
thro neh the salt-water would ‘be fresh, 
- §orr.—* Yes, Miss.;Froat, I. always, wear 
gloves Bs valet they: make: oneis hands .s0: 
soft, ’—Miss. » “ABS and. do.youslaep | & 
with eee 
Y — dénit>let thermen’ come:too near¢ 
w ont: are! = Oli}. no} 
mad a ‘Chace is bees we haveses 
‘chair -between us all thetime.!" Marne thitike 
‘the-anewer-wastather-aumbigdons, ©. ° 


ng ‘ gentile 


cd iting he fea | 


erent 


outeon the 


‘end 34 when we are meriet rhaes 
lit aH the : an > and 
wee mat 


How. be {exeledaondy 
ho.had justi 


are ansold. man ¢ » ade Try  O ney 


THE VERY Larzsr. —Arn Amenicam papersa i" 
ijthsat so, numerousde the, company in at 


ithe ey placetravellers.on ;the floor: im rews- tik: 
ig hyped we set thena up against the 
lay down. another dabernnd ats cin tilde 

all are.acooramodated.., 
Gnonve:of «ladies tovcomely: curate, who: is 
ascending the laddetsto:bang: yee sory 


af* Ghz 

g Do comedowan' |: ene ere 
sarceatically » ~ « Realty; Sweetiow; ti yous 
‘thibk-you'd better det eeeahaen Said dorthiate* 
( ‘“oan*t get up-earhy,” Enid’ 
his doptor—" 0 Oly seuren ean, Sr Svad the 
~*if you will only follow f nry advice: z 

rising?” —*Nitte: oloeee 


‘andi imthe course of ‘@- month* ‘fin 
( sppumealbaepeatrions adeveratoreting =<" 

To rural dames were standing before. Ait: 
‘mann’s copy of Paul Potter’s.mas 
‘the‘Nethe 


As an early morning» train drew“np’ kewdt 
duanatebbokit 


Miny a man_ thinks he is a light in his 
society world, when, in fact,,be.is only a light. 


A max. who, hed a iene A pry asked. 
Seedonen’ did. 


poy oe EI adog chases his. tail. 
thad.bia:taid, which  is.eertainly behind, should 
always :keep: a little ahead. 
‘ We never speak oor aebdeoe ‘by;?” ae 
namo w popiier sot. 
spremncmety y courting th te 


fr 7 is the, chiet 
fora ; on — m7 
ar * to 8 


a, 


; is the. last of 1 
whioh-let no cobbler go. _ 
madera" abe? 


sonly objection | ta 228. Eps ley? 


the oo 
, sthosine te. eeevine 
am Tonal, by ehtertay: Jobe M’Dinish* 
Pt ‘tramp the book of oe wins 
Poli€eman : “ tramp, ? 

jeu a man wha traivels aboot an’ seeks fer 
4° dinns ‘want it?” (Superintendent “was 


Noha celal fish!‘ At ana eee 

tee try ae tan reoony ; “i a : 
{edhe oe ro 
‘pounds: Nb; ti ing twas sts 
ewido “arhat's’ the différence, theyre: "path: 





lies, ET a " 


‘Gallery at the bia! wife,}o 


He ata ‘of them « feat ‘the. 
murder * catalogue, : _ “reed H “« 
Xo Bull; after Potter.” —T here's the bull,’ 


ottier ; Seer alibcits Potter?” — Oh, | 


thet must-be hint ‘bebinid’ the tree 1" replied | 
Ree inemad, reves 4 this figure of. the heris- , 


ie cenrare-young Jady, an her way to mon; | 


‘seumry spoke to her°escort incessantly of the. 
delight it would give her to behold: the mummy. 


‘“ what's horrid dried up thing! I thought, we}, 
wereg cing to see-a real live mummy,” 
Se Eaacrs Of» Haw, Deak whies Lint hees. 
‘established In @ town in Indiana had 


th to post him up a bit, and began —“J; 
this is your first fob of. fia _ isn? 
‘* Yes, sir.” “Your duty must be to exercise 


vigilance.” ‘* Yes, six,” “Be careful; how 


strangers approach’ 
eye rechorctBand wed to, enter. the bank. 
‘under’any pretext whatever.” “N 
oir.” ”  “ And oar Ar coma: is #. good man > 
honest, reliable, and wr cnedns if. will ono 9 
on. 7 

‘eczoet dy tien var eyeon him Bok | grat 
at the same time, sir.” ‘‘ Two. men—how?”’ 
“Why; sir, it-was only yesterday that. the. 
cashier calléd me in for nial, and he anid you. 
were thé squarest man in; Indiana, but it, 


3 @ ei 


/’ “T will sir.” “ No. wine 


ce erste: 
2 {your ates gad 


without 
i wibogt any ineuranse ‘ob bens 
ie eka BE BEAT. 
cane.-inta-a. grocery. store. the 
iimanteae 7 dag, Bud cshibiiac, ta, the. eyes. of. an. 
admiring crowd, |an ,enormoens) egg, aboui,six.. 
inches: long, which,: he .ayewed : to. have .been 
laid: by,. one. of, Oe He. had: it. 


menon. 
The pnp oneal th with, the. rest, 
, to: chaff. the.. countryman, 


> Eialinon I’ve got.something in the egg. line. 


hat, will, beat.that.’’ 
“T'l bet you five dollars you haven:t1” said 
th getting exci 


6, countryman, 
| “Take,it up,” replied the. the groceryman.;-and), 
going :belind. the. counter, he: baaagi:-ou8 8 

egg-beater. something in 

egg line that will beat it,.I.guess,’ said. he, 
reaching.fer the stakes. 

‘Hold on,.there,” said the farmer.;.“ lets, 
see. you. beat it,”” and-he handed: it. to,.the., 


The latter held out his hand for it, but. 
d t in, on the counter,. where.it 
broke two soup pers tag and « platter. It wasof. 
iron. sinted whi 
acre think . tt tarnation.cute,’” 
muttered the farmer, as-he, the stakes 





would be jast-as well naw i yon eyes on 
‘and let the directors know if you hung around 
after-‘hoursi” ‘Z 


and. lit out; ‘‘ but.’taint no use. buckin’ against 
the solid facts !"’—American Paper. 


at a re-ent pa ie rg pete hm: ean, 


See 
1 thatthe soles of- her shees ware, too . the. 


madam, if 
Can, ASUS anenen > i 
some iof find:that objeation graduallyrwenn same.y,.”” ta 
iS}. | (the.inns.in.the White Mountains that atnighti 
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SOCIETY: 


coeneeellll 

Tus. Dore or Epmsvren; whose health for: 
some time has been far from satisfactory, has 
greatly. benefited by:a eourse-of baths taken at 
Kissengens> While’ in Russia»his Royal: Hight 
ness. was extremely ill: . tienen 

AccoRnDING” 
Marquis: of first. public. 
a ae ie retarmfrom*! 


H.-R. ibaa? Cabinet: ot Schleswig-, 

“ERIE. Pa Gis met-at*| 

St. Péter»: Chatchy square,» for the 
See by special lidétice; of Lord’ Hicho,, 
a ey of. the-Earl of- ene yee, with 

, Constance: Wy eldest-; 


ban 


apace at three flee, al : 
ceived. by ber father,,the Hon; Perey Aes 
hher'to’ 


ham, whotcondacted the: space in «front: 
bee ta pa) The “‘beidé’s™ dress yersne: 
nificen 


Mins Fonrescurot rather Miss Binney, we 


is about-to marry: 
of Barl Catrnsy the of) 

See 
Fearn 


a once ‘wealthy 
during m 
by scree 
it ely "tin fan Finney 
ant went: 


marked 

pe the stage, ee releamaeeln In faotp: Mise" 

Finney has been a model danghter,. sed jam Jord 
be. congratulated 


Garmoyle may upon. the.-ac- 
aoe ofs : andi amiable- 
hes. beer d 


qu 
a wife: Misi: introdtced™ 
to Lord Osiris, whd-was all that is kind. The. 

is alee introduced. to all: the 
members” of! the? > family and! their 
trivaiaas wa BRT CANE, WINDY. asa” 


AN aioe ia 
Adelaide and the } 


presented to Princess Mary 
uke of Teck, expressing the 
ane Kensington. at: the.| 


pe: of sugar, mix-with: two oumeesof 


Duke of ‘Tetk anf their etitldren was heralded’ 

by the: band ‘of the-T’ Division of’ police PIAS. 

ing the: National: aoe oa amidst: the 

warmest expressions of regard, the Royal: 

were conducted to the dais, where the addi 

venmeedpes rogram, wither 
un sof signatures was 

by the vicar, theHon: and’Rev. Carr Glyn, 

prin = wor by an influential and representa- 
ive 


THE marriage of io Hon. Charles Bertram 
Bellew; eldest’ som of Lord: Bellew, of Bax 
meath, Louth, with Mildred Mary Josephine, 
eldest daughter of Sir Humphrey and Lady 
Annette de Trafford, was = soon, Me sed, accord- 
ing to the rites of the. Catholic Church, 
at All Saints’ Church, Barton-on-Irwell, Man- 
chester, on the 8th ult. The wedding party 
assembled at-eleven o'clock. The marred 
was conducted to the altar by her father, was 
attended by seven bridesmaids, including hér 
pr = a eet wore etl bgt of white satin 
embro design being 
roses and sihanateasianas and. trimmed with. fine~ 
old Brussels lace and orange blossoms, and a 
Brussels lace veil, Her ornaments included a 
= necklace, diamond bird brooch'and rings 

rom the bridegroom, pearl and diamond cross 
from her father, pearl and diamond bracelet 
from her mother, handsome diamond and 
enamel bracelets from Lad Bellew, and. a 
diamond bracelet, the gift of the wives and 
daughters of Sir Humphrey's tenants. 





wn mal py agra thie’} smholki 


‘ pears 


STATISTICS. 
Tax ‘official retarns ive" the’. value“ of the’ 
tobacco - consumed.. in. hee..in, 1882 at: 
868,500,060. ‘fremos. ee rome of 
60°'500;000 francs; cigarettes, a ass 
Lewing:. tobaeeo; 9,000,000. . epitered 
“000,000. frenosy was em ordinary’ 


Lonorvity 1x Enocianp.—The mortality re- 
turns *fot Ebgind’ it ‘the’ year. : 1881-—whilah.. 
tle ‘the déath.of 


were registered: 8:00" 
years ol‘ and" ape nee -vien ‘they died. Of" 
suatianaat eas twenty-fite weremen-and 
sinty- six women. The+sgeseof: thet mem are: 
recorded as follaws :—Nine.were 100, five 101, 


three: 102,-one 103, two 104, three 105,one 1m, 
and one-who died-at Hockham: in. Norfolts,: if 
on had asbained 
‘years: Of' the font. had” 
reached 100, i Roane sr ay ver103, six: 
104, two 105, yee 106, and three 107. 





opus. 


cunnot bara anda, perce yourself at-+ 
Vee a ye nelisble wheel horse. 
Trovusie is easily borne when everybody 
gives it a lift for you: 
Recotzection is the.- only, 
which we-caanet-be turned-outi | 
Noramne makes the world” seam more 
acious as to have friends at a distance; 
they make the latitudes. and 
‘mndér’ the'shiape of 
eta man 
them in their 


ise. from 


r 


Buessines me 
ains, losses and 
ave patience, and he will see 

proper figure. 

In the midst-of hopes’and-cares, of“ appre- 
hensions and of ao 
that dawns upon you asif it was to be your 
last; and su cheurs,; to-the ent 
of which yeas ad-notdooked forward; ve 
an acceptable*boon: 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


J. iuatoe Jétn.y:—Boll toa enenediine coma, 





isinglaw and -a - -of aasertane, 

Damp’ s mould, and” pour. the: jéHy in, lot it | 
cool, and turn out. . Ornament with clotted 

creani: clusters of.’ putplé-grapes. 
Brased Drtusrtert:—BYaise ‘some. déum- 


ticks of** f aud: them . 
8 ‘wis, ctevaraal bein, wi wicker 


round the outside of:a.emal 

laced:= eautlaies between the dtunisticks) 
The plate ‘ofthe basin should”, 
pe iage er . and; crévs,relieved by. 


ca 


nearest a a — 
m minci re } 
Be cold meat, pare to nye bread-ortimbs 
alt its weight, and Ba Liebig's essence ed by herbs and 
a Ls) J 
stook:' Pisee> thoes. i ts:in” a small 
basin, and pomr over. it. sufficient, dissolved. 
elatine. to nearly covert it.. Steam: for: an: 
fons; stand i: to cool; and‘ them te same | 
arni slightly: coloured. as 
beaten fine with-a fork.- — 
Bisourr Cuantorrs.+—Line: 2 basin: closely 
with reenter gers 80 as to ‘form a 
ones Peel; slice; and core a-dazen | has 
‘snk eel them. a ‘tow cherries-in.' 
basses Fill: the: cases with: the 


Jaen Pong inthe céritre, in 
eres 


}. may contain . 
— boil .am--hour: and » 
our over or” serve’ ? 
custard. 


with c 





| found in’ the course of every day's living, even. 
} at:the sim weharp 


—a 


AnotueR royal artist is to be added to the 
list. The Queer of Denmark; mother of ‘the 
Princess-of-Wales;.is ani a inter, 
‘| and has -lately 7 ‘gemnniee the. little village of 
- Klitmaller, in. Jutland,.. with, .an altarpiece, 
entirely executed by her own» hands.. 

A. papyavbale hasbeen brought to' the Wést- 
‘minster Aquaridtn ffdmthe' Sf. Lawrence. 
The.creaturc-is about fifteen feet long and. five- 
hundred pousd#in weight; and seems well and” 
lively -althongh'itefive “35 rages died during. 


A German doctor recommends -bread made* 
with seawater ea. wonderful remedy against” 
scrofula and disorders — rom” in 
sufficient nourishment.’ Sea- water - ht: +6 
stand: twelve: hours* before® + for 
making dough, in order‘ to free it thous im- 
purities, Bread made-with it:basno unples-_ 
sant taste,” 

Ir is a curious fact that so firm in: texture 
is the of a genuine. Bank:of ; ~<a 
| note that ¥ning. alone+can scarcely 
 it.c Ther authoritice ‘have’ in ‘a: little g 
frame bere of the note which was in 
the of Ciicago: ough comp 
Sneed “cade blésk, the pe sien belie to together,. . 
and the note ‘is eoflciently gible tocvestabo 
lish its genuineness.and .to. 

A OxunryW onrer.~-It is thecheery worker 
that snoceeds#:' Noone can-do his best, or evan. 
do well, in the midst“of worry. or ing, 
Whi ; if you work, work. as: cheeri 


oucan. If-you-do.not-work,do not ee 


*| a straw inthe way of cthers.: There are rocks: 
‘holes-and, 


and. fo aera 
tionsy. Iteidathe>pleasimt werd; the’ hearty” 
word, that helps; and ‘a man who ‘haw: thiese: at’. 
command is sure to be a helper to others in the 
highway. of. lifé, along - ; 80; Many, ars... 
travellers... 


Tux latest Transatlantic’ novélty” is a” 
marriage in-abalioon. At 'Oléveland, Ohio, 
the‘other'dayy.an enormous’ crowd. of. people - 
assembled to. witness what..an American:con-- 
temporary terms a balloon ‘‘ ascension.” 

While the car. was.still held. captive cnvauleets 

a couple-from. ITiinois; w 
in metfimony< looat cate : 
at ‘a’ height pais ‘ féet above: the: 
applauding multitude. 

Tam. truth ..of the. old adage that." there: is 

nothing new ‘under the sun, wun,” is'exemphi fied’ ‘in 
the ‘case ers sary seed In the archives 
of the General Office are preserved records 
of goods‘ a: even human be 
being entrasted for transit to the pestiofiicials 
between 1692'and1720:. Thus we' read; that 
“ fifteen couples’ of hound#were sent ‘through 
the post to the Aha Tl aon Spe 
servant maids going as laundresses to my,Lord 
Ambassador. ¥ in; Dr-.Crichton. carrying: 
with -him:a.cow'and: divers divers ‘other:‘necessaries ; 
three’ of tea'sent by Lady Atlington’ to: 
‘the Queen Dowager/of Bugland ; ele “ 
of hounds for Major-General Hompeseh,.” 

Farerrmé-—The sin of fretting is~ almost 
universal. If is-as common’ as‘ air,' a8 ‘speech 
so common, that unless it rises above its usual: 
monotone, we do not see ee — sees 
an ordinary coming tog r ple, an 
how many-minnutes it will be. belces somebody. 
frets—that is, makes more-or'less ‘com 
statement of something or other, which most 

probably every one in the room, or onthe stage, 
or the tram, ph tor ware re ay 
knew before; and ‘which: most probably n 
can help. Why say anything about 2 "tt FA 
cold, it-is hot,.it-is. wet, it.is dry; somebody 
has broken an illkcooked! 


a meal; 

pg 00 hy rg 
discomfort. There: are. always:-plenty. of 
pc a a It ie simply astonishing 
how’ much annoyance and discomfort may. be 


it’one only. keeps eye 


out on that side of things. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Parry.—You are compelled to pay as agreed. 
E. W. L.—September Ist, 1837, fell on Tuesday. 
T. B.—The 15th of January, 1868, fell on Wednesday. 


8. H.—The Colliery @uardian, 49, Essex-street, Strand, 
oe suit your purpose. 
N. C.—The 2nd of August, 1873, fell on Saturday, 
ol the 22nd of April, 1868, fell on Thursday. 
Epwa.—l, The 5th of September, 1852, fell on Sun: 
2. The 6th of May, 1863, fell on Wednesday. dey: 
Livs.y.—The tea rose, or more correctly 


China rose, signifies, in the language of flowers, ‘‘ — f 


always new. 


E. M.—The Prince of Wales spent most of the | 
States and 


summer of 1860°in a visit to the United 
Canada. 


Mazet Fanwy.—It depends éntirely ‘upon citcum: 
being quite a matter of convenience as of taste; 
but make sure y the dinner. ‘ 


Dora,—Lemm juice has been semdiendl to remove 
the shine from one’s face. A mixture of oatmealand 
water is also spoken of. 2. You might obtain such a 
position as you aim at. 

Ovsa.—1. A suitable present for a young lady on her 
birthday would be a handsome book,'a fab, oF box of 


ng Flowers are sate in order. ‘enmanship 

Lormz H.—l. Avoid all cause hw jealousy by not 
pr he hore of Ay one else. 2. The hair is a pretty 
dark bro —~f . Alfred means ‘‘all peace,”, Alma 

Epwarp F. ine potion is no way, except to — as often 
as possible, th: members of the female sex 
whom you find soe a! tive, and to treat your little 
infirmity as 8 joke, to be laughed at. 


Frep.—According to your version of 
behaved with generonty and and Ceeteretdons ae hss 
young lady doubtless ks that you are a perfect 


gentleman—even if she prefers the other fellow. 
So advice is that _ tly — see 
what a year ma: your 
peer ly friend pape ead culty fe? the 
tter by marrying Y eos bass ced ean tae ee ee 
"_ 8. L.—We do not peers oe about the concern 
ou mention. Butif they send them money 
or an: in eivenen, don't Yo 1 it until you become 
sure of th orthiness. 


Reaper.—1. Certainly not sufficient cause if he loves 
you. We are no believers in luck being attached to 
names. Writing very poor. Take a few lessons, 2. 
This —— is better, but still requires practice from 


Warre mee A determined oe lodking face, 
with a pleasant expression.. The carte Deletinncd 
on t of stamped addressed Sane 2. Writing 


good, of the style which, however, nowadays is rather 
Sitected. 
Aurxe.—Famil. 


d ments should never be made 
pt fry “ee? , where it can be avoided. 


t of those who 
ter what the yonveastinn 


known outside of 
The world is severe in its ju 
the faults of kindred, no ma 


may be. 
Lapyrsiro.—It is im: ble to trace satisfactorily the 
origin of the su tions connected with precious 


stones. It is probable that the béautiful but mysterious 
play of colours in the opal suggested something we 
as the Scotch say, just because the unknown and in- 
explicable is usually held to be dangerous. There is no 
similar superstition about the topaz. 


Corrie Roy.—Coal was first used in London in 1240, 
and in the year 1300 considerable quantities were made 
use of, [tis maintained by the bh that'a French 
smith named Houillos first used coal near the town of 
Liege, in France, about the year 1200, and hence the 
French name houille applied to stone coal. 


Car I. N. 0.—The sentence ‘‘ While disengaged, com- 
municate with the institution at least once in three 
months,” should end with a period and not with an 
interrogation point, since the request is of the nature of 
direction rather than of interrogation. The same may 
be said of the other phrases cited. 


D. Pexxy.—The following is a good receipt for pick- 
ling small white onions: Take young white unset 
onions, and lay them in salt and water for two days; 
change the water once ; then drain them in a cloth and 
put them in small bottles ; pour over them vinegar, 
with mace, ginger, and pepper in it; scald it; secure 
the bottles with a bladder. Lar, ge onions can’also be 
pickled in this manner, but should be kept a little 
longer in brine, 


P. M. W.—The most expeditious manner of electro- 
typing is the following :—4 wax mould having eae 
taken of the type form, a so'ution of sulphate of ¢ 
is poured over the face of the mou "d, and then it is 
dusted over with fine iron filings. Dec omposition and 
recomposition take place immediately ; the acid leaves 
the copper and unites with the iron, forming a solution 
which runs off, while a film of the liberated copper is 
instantaneously deposited on the surface of the mould. 
This is then p'aced ina vitriol bath until the deposit is 








= 


of the requisite thickness—usually about that of 
eommon drawing paper. This shell looks as though the 
letters had been formed by qundhen upon # tbe Gheet 
of , being in bold pallet upon the 
shell isnow placed face downwards in a ~ 
its backed over with a solution. of 

ik adhere. A sheet of 


tin to make the metal back — 
a 450 
xe is now ee 


= ae laid peepee and the 
melts ; m: 
a Metre? ide) is formed. The plate is 
= = blockin it 
after which an my iiletls cpm 


ta ney reme ne tied on men known as finishers. 
operation consists in n securing it upon blocks. 


A.erafa.—Your letter, amounts sim; to 


— eh ho would raring in tlle gee rs 


4 
i 


inowing ort t patton, it 1 pe be 
mpossible to answ: ‘ou, man is such as 
describe, for your wr you, sake we shout advise ma te 


pos Aaa though it might be for his interest if you 
the engagement. 


& B. W.—It is very difficult to catch such persons as 
deserfbe. As a rule their victims prefer to k 
= about their losses, because it’ would injure their 
to have it ‘ehners that they been 
counterfeit money. of those who make it. 
todos mran can be swindled by rogues who offer to sell 
hith counterfeit money at any price. 


eis gentleman 


bonny shore 
moaning sea, 
Test, lost in sen for evermore ; 

Ang wumetines it has seemed to me, 


That men are like those restless waves 


For ever to the shore, 
Their feet u the countless graves 
Of those that have gone on before— 
To break at last nst the tomb, 
4nd m that silent sea 
it went before, and still shall ¢ come 
life and death shall cease to be. 
P= A. 


Axynirz.—1. A Tv | white sweet smelling flower ; it 
means amiabili here is a yellow variety which 
means grace and elegance. 2. Janet, golden brown; 
Annie, subarn. 8. e@ 23rd December, 1867, fell on 
Mon ; the 16th June, the same year, on ‘Sunday. 
4. N but time. 5. Next week. .6. We regret we 
cannot inform you. 7. Annie means. ‘‘ gracious,” 
Peter “‘a rock,’ Robert “ famous in council.” 


R. N. D. —Figs are preserved as follows: Put the 
figs in @ week lye, and let them remain in it for twelve 
hours, after. which lay them in fresh water for three 
hours. Make a rich sirup of one Pear: wee of sugar t to = 
pound of figs let them boil unti 
be take them out, put them into jars, iene “e the 

p boil until til it becomes thick ; pour it hot upon the 
fon and tie down the jars closely’ to exclude the air. 


B. R. N.—No = mother need fear that such a 
skeleton se a child's ingratitude will ever enter any 
chamber of her heart to chill and sap by its y 
presence the very life-blood of her veins; for the 
fullness of the measure of love and devotion w she 
has given shall she receive measure in return. “It 
does not pay to be a mother” was once said by a mother. 
If it were so no sadder truth could ever find utterance 
in this world. 


L. C. W.—Plumbago and black lead aré misnomers for 
the mineral commonly called by these names indif- 
Fagnese The titles - meee since the pire 

uestiag contains no t is more 
praphite Its composition is ‘similar to'that 0 0! Forse 
cite coal, containing usually from 90 to 95 per cent. of 
earbon, ith from. 4 to 10 per cent. of iron, and traces of 
silicia, slumina, lime, and magnesia. Graphite has 
been found in Germany, Austria, and South America, 
and in enormous masses in N:E. Siberia. 


A. M.—@he early history and development of coal is 
very obscure. It appears to have been used by the 
ancients only to a limited extent. The Romans, who 
excavated several of the ancient aqueducts of France 
througtr the coal strata, paid no attention to the mineral. 
The first notice we: find in official records of Nera 
ment.of eoalin England, Ane.Sret cnuntrg tn wie ‘ich the 


— of coal became a commercial in rece f is the 
receipt for twelve cart-loads of ‘‘ fossil” fuel ay 
at the abbey of Peterborough in the year $50. But 
evid exist to prove that coal was used toa very 


limited extent by the Britons before the Roman inva- 





sion; ard the discovery of tools and coa’-cinders near 
the stations on the Roman w hg gee that they mvst 
_ on its ‘ee he 2 an fir-t 

ence, however, o' regular m operations is 
found in the books of the Bishop of ae by. whom, 
oat os ny leases were granted for mining stone cr 


. M. N.—1. We have not an Pe of the inmates cf 
the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, but as 9 considerable 
number of Waterloo veterans met intely at dinner, it is 
safe to assum? that some who fought under the first 
Napoleon are to be found a: the Invalides in Pari. 
make mention 


theatres is i 
e eopelhy of J following | ay = 
St. , is given 


—New 


T. 8.—' 
most 


Theatre Biya, 
let, 8,500; Grand Opera House, 2,194. 


¢ should be willing to leave 
him. In that case—that a, if ebe 


Fy 
a 
F 
ich 


a 
ofr EE 
ue 
a 
iu 


Pewrrroy.—It has been proposed to remove super- 


fiuous hair, , by inserting a fine needle be- 

side each an electric spark 

the ror Lt n is de- 

Teams, cluaihe tT effective, 

it has use'so far. This is 

ee icilinel ua y toe ication of electo- 
as 

or ical di the action of the 


at in this way the 
which proace the hair is 


Besste. although a large number of doctors denounce 
women, still 


the use of corsets even by very few would 
wish tablish them all at gnoe, for sickly and delicate 

tomed support ay Ts the Be way 
su . In & very 
effeminate and d > man it actualy corsets 
to contribute to his — course would’ 
ecblo body by tem 


emists’ balance, and the other appliances of the 
laboratories can show us—all aaah cal 
as to ultimate atoms, and pe i. % unverifiable and 
fruitless. The same view is nm of all metaphysical 
as to the nature and I being < God, man and 
universe. Consequently, all rules for right meee 
which have been deduced from what men have tho 
must be the nature of God and man lose their force 
the agnostic, and, in his view, may be ri hor way be 
bay a the efforts to find rules on the new basis 
for ti dance of life give rise to “the treatises ou 
‘* Agnostic ¢ Morality ” of which we hear so much. 
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